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Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 

And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression stareth in thine eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged misery 

The world is not thy friend, nor the ‘world’s law. 
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THREE SCORE AND TEN. 
ILLUSTRATING THE ENGRAVING. 


*T was noon—and every living thing 

Was wreathing ’neath the sun’s bright ray, 
The panting fowl had spread its wing, 
And flocks in thicket shadows lay. 

The drowsy heard, the cot behind, 
Beneath the spreading oak reclined, 

And in the distant field o’ercome, 

The ploughman look’d and long’d for home; 
Cast his scorch’d eyeballs to the sun, . 
And thought the day would ne’er be done. 
’T was at that burning hour of day, 

An aged wanderer lost his way, 

And thro’ the deepening forest bent 

His weary steps, till almost spent 

With heat and hunger, thirst and toil, 

For hz had travelled many a mile. 

No home had he, nor friends nor store, 
The bag upon his side he bore, 

Contain’d the little all of worth, 

The weary wanaerer own’d on earth. 

His head was grey, andalmost blind, 

His coat was pierced By many a wind; 
Beneath.the knee his breeches tied, 

And o’er the ankle at the side 

His gaiters button’d—such is then 

The sum of threescore years and ten. 
There was a something in his face, 

That seemed to tell of deep disgrace 

Tho’ not his own—of hope’s delays 

To him who had seen better days. 

All night and day he thro’ the wood, 

Had wander’d without bed or food, 

Save what his scanty scrap contain’d, 
Which soon by hunger he had drained. 

He shudder’d as he looked around 

And saw no object, heard no sound 

Of human step—alone to die 
With none to close his aged eye 








Was horrible! when, lo, with joy, 
His dim eye saw a laughing boy, 
Approaching in his thoughtless glee, 
His hoop and dog his company. 

The boy with feelings ever known 
To youth, when left with age alone, 
Welcomed the wanderer on before, 
Up to his mother’s cottage door, 

And called her forth—she came with pride, 
A lovely child on either side; 

She came with pride, for in her breast 
There was a pious feeling bless’d, 
‘That teld her ne’er her heart to close, 
*Gainst sympathy for other’s woes. 
She was a Christian in the heart, 

And hence she bade not him depart; 
Unblest with kindly help, for she 
Listen’d with sorrowing sympathy, 
As thus he told with tears again, 

The tale of three score years and ten. 


THE TALE. 
Pity, kind lady, pity him, 
Whose sorrows brought him to your cot, 
Whose eyes with age and wo are dim, 
For sad, alas! has been my lot. 


O pity him whom others spurn, 

Whose head is grey with grief and years, 
Nor frown when you my story learn, 

The history of a life of tears. 


I was not always as you see, 
A wanderer in the world alone; 
Born in the lap of luxury, 
Home, friends and fortune, were my own. 


Ah, well do I remember yet 

The scenes of childhood’s blissful years, 
The friends that at my father’s met, 

Ere I had known, or grief, or tears. 


My parents died just as the morn, 
Of manhood broke upon my brow, 
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But life had not become forlorn, 
’T was mine at beaury’s feet to bow. 


I loved and was beloved, and soon 
I called her mine with moreéhan joy; 
And wedded wealth soon claim’d the boon, 
The brightest boon of Heav’n—a boy. 


And ere two years of blissful life, 
Had pass’d in still unchanging charms; 
A lovely girl my worship’d wife, 
Presented to its father’s arms. 


I then was happy, blessed with all 
That adds to purest pleasures here ; 

Wealth, friends and favors at my call, 
Oh, to my heart, my home was dear- 


’T was then the cloud of war arose, 
From England o’er Columbia’s shore; 

And brothers call’d their brothers foes, 
Amid the bloody battle’s roar. 


My country called, and I too came 

And drew my sword—my purse was free: 
I fought not for the boon of fame, 

But for my country’s liberty. 


But yet my name was high—my word 
For sums expended made amends; 
My voice was in the council heard, 
And Greene and Fayette were my friends- 


O, who my anguish may relate, 

When to my home I went once more, 
And found it still and desolate, 

My lov’d ones weltering in their gore! 


The cruel Indian had been there, 
My wife lay scalp’d upon the bed : 
My daughter gone, I knew not where, 
My son beside his mother dead. 


That much loved wife but lived to tell, 
Who thus had robbed me of life’s charms ; 
Then on my bosom fainting fell, 
And died in my distracted arms. 


I went into the open air, 

That Heaven might hear my helpless grief; 
There was none else for me would care, 

Or offer to my heart relief: 


*Twas dark—I look’d and lo the roof— 
A spark—the work of Indian ire; 
O’ercome with grief, I stood aloof 
Till midnight glitter’d with the fire. 


When dawn’d in Heav’n the morning sun, 
1 found myself alone in life ; 

I was indeed a wretch undone, 
I had no children, home or wife. 


Thus doom’d in early life to fall, 

From all that hope had pictured bright : 
My wealth, I gave my country all, 

And bared my bosom in her fight. 


The phantom death I sought for years, 
But lived to see my country free; 
Ay, in a dungeon and in tears, 
To taste the fruits of poverty. 


THREE SCORE AND TEN. 
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Ere yet the wounds of war had heal’d, 
For paltry debt, I blush to tell ; 

I, who had bled on freedom’s field, 
Was dragged into a prison’s cell. 


There, in that loathsome dungeon hurl’d, 
I pillow’d: my unhappy head; 

Till turn’d into the wide, cold world, 
To starve, alas, or beg my bread. 


Full many a mile my weary feet, 
Have wander’d thro’ the forest gloom ; 
But soon they must their last bourne greet, 
They soon must travel to the tomb. 


Pity, kind lady, oh regard, 
A poor old man whose days are few ; 
Relieve a wretch whose lot is hard, 
And God will bless and prosper you 


He ceas’*d—and though his touching tale 
Had caused the lady to turn pale, 
And gently questioned her, why she 
Had felt so much of sympathy ? 
And why her tears so promptly fell, 
When he did of his children tell ? 
* Alas,” replied the lady, “ mine 
Has been a fate allied to thine; 
Thou know’st the heart that grief doth know, 
Will soonest feel for other's wo. 
I too was doom’d to see my mother, 
A victim with a younger brother, 
To Indian fury—I was borne 
To Indian lands, too young to mourn, 
But can remember well, the day 
They bore me from my home away. 
With them I lived from year to year, 
And shed full: many a bitter tear, 
When they the:story told--till late 
One evening at the wigwam gate 
A trader lingered, as it proved, 
Linger’d, because hedearty loved! 
But fear’d to tell the chief, for he 
Had long devoutly destined: me 
For his own son, a savage youth 
Whom I could ne’er have loved in truth: 
Soon as the Indians were at rest 
I with the trader fled, and bless’d’ 
The hope, that I should ence more see; 
The father of my infancy. 
But ah, when many a ‘Waste was pass’d, 
And Iamid my friendg at last, 
My father had departed—nay 
I have not seen him to this day : 
But fortune has been kind to me, 
And not one taste of misery 
Were mine, could I but see once more, 
My father at my cottage door.” 
“ Your name?” the trembling wanderer sigh’d, 
And as she spoke, with rapture cried 
“My daughter !” then delighted press’d 
His lost child to his aged breast, 
And wept with joy, till from the field 
The husband came, and both reveal’d 
The bliss that neither could impart, 
The ecstacy that fills the heart. 
The old man found a happy home, 
Nor e’er did from that cottage roam; 
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Bless’d with a daughter's love, the day 
f life declined, lit with the ray 
Of peace, and thus the old man pass’d, 
The evening of his life at last, 
With nota single cloud o’ercast. 
But calm and bright, 
He saw composed his setting sun 
Go down, and when the day was done, 
His country’s and his own race run. 
Retired to rest at night, 
Bless’d by the remnant of that race, 
He left behind his path to trace. 
MILFORD BARD. 
eee 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for October. 
Passages from the Diary of a late Physician. 


MOTHER AND SON. 


_ This is the last, and—it may be considered—most mourn- 
ful extract from my Diary. it appears to me a touching 


and terrible disclosure of the misery, disgrace, and ruin | 


consequent on Gambling. Not that I imagine it possible, 
even by the most moving exhibitions, to soften the more 
than nether millstone hardness of a Gamester’s heart, or 
enable a voluntary victim to break from the meshes in 
which he has suffered himself to be entangled;—but the 
lamentable cries ascending from this pit of horror, may 
scare off those who are thoughtlessly approaching its brink. 
lhe moral of the following events may be gathered up in- 
to a word or two:—Oh! be wise and be wise in. time! 

I took more than ordinary pains to acquaint myself with 
the transactions which are hereafter specified, and some of 
the means I adopted are occasionally mentioned, as I go on 
with the narrative. It may be as wellta state that the events 
detailed, are assigned a date which barely counts within the 
present century. J have reason, nevertheless to know, 
that, at least one of the guilty’agents still survives to pollute 
the earth with his presence; and if that individual should 
presume to gainsay any portion of the following narrative 
his impotent efforts will meet with the disdain they me- 
r 


it. 

Mr. Beauchamp came to the full receipt of a fortune of 
two or threethousand a year, which though hereditary, was 
at his absolute disposal—about the period of his return from 
those continental peregrinations which are judged essen- 
tial to complete an English. gentleman’s education. Exter- 
nal circumstances seemed to combine in his favour. Hap- 
piness and honor in life were ensuing him, at the cost of 
very moderate exertions on his own part, and those requi- 
site, not to originate, or continue his course—but only to 
guide it. Noone was better apprized than himself, of the 
precise position he occupied in life; yet the apparent im- 
munity from the cares and anxieties of life, which seemed 
irrevocable security to him, instead of producing its natural 
effect on a well cotened mind, of stimulating it to honoura- 
ble action, led to widely different, most melancholy, but by 
no means usual results—a prostitution of his energies and 
opportunities to the service of fagbionable dissipation. The 
restraits to which during a long Minority, he had been sub- 
jected by his admirable mother, who nursed his fortune as 
seduously, but more successfully, than she cultivated his 
inind and morals—served, alas! little other purpose than to 
whet his appetite for the pleasurable pursuits to which he 
considered himself entitled, and from which he had been 
so long and or wag 4 debarred. All those forbidden 
‘ruits clustered before him in tempting but unhallowed 
splendour, the instant that Oxford threw open its portals to 
receive him. He found there many spirits as ardent and 
dissatisfied with past restraints as himself. The principal 
features of his character were inflexibility and credulity; 
and his leading propensity—one that, like the wrath of 
Achilles, drew after it innumerable sorrows—the love of 
play. 

_ The first false step he made, was an unfortunate selec- 
‘ion of a tutor; a man of agreeable and compliant manners, 
but utterly worthless in point of moral character; one who 
had impoverished himself when first at College, by gaming, 
but who, having learned “wisdom,” was now a subtle and 
Cautious gamester. He was one of a set of notorious 
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pluckers, among whom, shameful to relate, were found se- 
veral young men of rank; and whose business it was to 
seek out fresh men for their dupes. Eccles—the name [ 
shall give the tutor-—was an able mathematician; and that 
was the only thing Beauchamp looked to in selecting him. 
Beauchamp got regularly introduced to the set to which 
his tutor belonged; but his mother’s lively and incessant 
surveillance put it out of his power to embarrass himself 
by serious losses. He was long enough, however, ap- 
prenticed to guilt,to form the habits and dissipation of a 
gamester. The cunning Eccles, when anxiously interroga- 
ted by Mrs. Beauchamp about her son’s general conduct, 
ave his pupil a flourishing character, both for moral excel- 
ence, and literary attainments, and acquitted him of any 
tendency to the vices usually prevalent at College. And 
all this, when Eccles knew that he had seen, but a few 
weeks before, among his pupil’s papers, copies of long bills, 
accepted, payable on his reaching twenty-one—to the tune 
of £1500, and further, that he, the tutor himself, was the 
holder of one of these acceptances, which insured £500 for 
the three hundred he had kindly furnished for his pupil! 
His demure and plausible air quite took with the unsusp!- 
cious Mrs. Beauchamp; and she thought it impossible that 
her son could find a fitter companion to the continent. _ 

On young Beauchamp’s return to England, the first thing 
he did was to despatch his obsequious tutor into the coun- 
try, to trumpet his pupils praises to his mother, and ap- 
prize her of his coming. ‘The good old lady was in ecsta- 
cies at the glowing colours in which her son’s virtues were 
painted by Eccles; such uniform moderation and prudence 
amid the seductive scenes of the continent; such shining 
candour; such noble jiberality! In the fullness of her heart, 
Mrs. Beauchamp promised the tutor, who was educated for 
the church, the next presentation to a living, which was ex- 
pected very shortly to fall vacant:—as some “small return 
for the invaluable services he had rendered her son.” _ 

It was a memorable day when young Beauchamp arrived, 
at the Hall in shire, stood suddenly before his 
transported mother, in al! the pride of person, and of appa- 
rent accomplishments. He wasindeed a fair young fellow 
to look at. His well cast features beamed with an expres- 
sion of frankness and generosity; and his manners were ex- 
quisitely tempered with ecordiality and elegance. He had 
rau ¢ the bloom off continental flowers in passing, and 
caught their glow and perfume. 

It was several minutes before he could disengage himself 
from the embraces of his mother, who laughed and wept 
by turns, and uttered the most passionate exclamations of 
joy and affection. “Oh that your poor old father could see 

ou!” she sebbed and almost cried herself into hysterics. 

oung Beauchamp was deeply moved by this display of 
parental tenderness. He saw and felt that his mother’s 
whole soul was bound up with his own; and, with the ra- 
pid resolutions of youth, he had in five minutes changed the 
whole course and scope of his life—renounced the plea- 
sures of London, and resolved to come and settle on his 
estates in the country, liye under the proud and fond eye 
of his mother, and, in a word, tread in the steps of his fa- 
ther. He felt suddenly embued with the spirit of the good 
old English country gentleman, and resolved to live the life 
of one. There was, however, a cause in operation, and pow- 
erful operation, to bring about this change of feeling, to 
which I have not yet adverted. His cousin, Ellen Beau- 
champ, happened to be thought of by her aunt, asa fit per- 
son to be staying with her when her son arrived. Yes— 
the little blue-eyed girl with whom he had romped fifteen 
years ago, now sat beside him in the bloom of budding 
womanhood—her peachy cheeks alternately pale and flush- 
ed as she saw her cousin’s enquiring eye settled upon her, 
and scanning her beautifnl proportions. Mr. Beauchamp 
took the very first opportunity he could seize of asking his 
monte, with some trepidation, whether Elien was enga- 

€ay 

“T think she is not,” replied his delighted mother, burst- 
ing into tears, and folding him in her arms—“but I wish 
somebody would take the earliest epportunity of doing 
80, 

“Ah, ha?--Then she’s Mrs. Beauchamp, junior!” 
her son, with enthusiasm. 

Matters were quickly, quietly and effectually arranged 
to bring about that desirable end--as'they always are, when 
all parties understand one another; and young Beauchamp 
ade up his mind to appear in a new character—-that of a 
quiet country gentleman, the friend and patron of an at- 
tached tenantry, and a promising aspirant after county 
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honours. What is there in life like the sweet and freshen- 
ing feelings of the wealthy young squire, stepping into the 
sphere of his hereditary honours and influences, and becom- 
ing at once the revered master of household and tenantry, 
grown gray in his father’s service—the prop of his family 
—-and the “rising man” in the country? Young Beau- 
champ experienced these salutary and reviving feelings in 
their full foree. ‘They diverted the current of his ambition 
into a new course, and enabled him keenly to appreciate 
his own capabilities. The difference between the life he 
had just determined on, and that he had formerly project- 
ed, was simply—-so to speak—-the difference between be- 
ing a Triton among minnows, or a minnow arhong Tritons. 
There, residing on his own property, surrounded by his 
own dependants, and by neighbors who were solicitous to 
secure his good graces, he could fee! and enjoy his owa con- 
sequence. ‘Thus, in every point of view, a country life 
appeared preferable to one in the “gay and whirlpool 
crowded town.” 

There was, however, one individual at —— Hall, who 
viewed these altered feelings and projects with no satisfac- 
tion; it was Mr. Eccles. This mean and selfish individual 
saw at once that, in the event of these alterations being 
carried into effect, his own nefarious services would be in- 
stantly sem eat with, and a state of feeling brought into 
play, which would lead his pupil to look with disgust at the 
scenes to which he had been introduced at college and on 
the continent. He immediately set to work to frustrate 
the plans of his pupil. He selected the occasion of his be- 
ing sent for one morning by Mr. Beauchamp into his li- 
brary, to commence operations. He was not discouraged, 
when his ci-devant pupil, whose eyes had really, as Eccles 
suspected been opened to the iniquity of his tutor’s doings, 
commenced thanking him in a cold and formal style for his 
past services, and requested presentation of the bill he held 
against him for £500, which he instantly paid. He then 
proceeded, without interruption from the mortified Eccles, 
to state his regret at being unable to reward his services 
with a living, at present; but if ever it was in his power, he 
might rely on it, &c. &c. Mr. Eccles, with astonishment, 
mentioned the living of which Mrs. Beauchamp had pro- 
mised him the reversion; butseceived an evasive reply from 
Mr. Beauchamp, who was at length so much irritated at the 
pertinacity, and even the reproachful tone with which his 
tutor pressed his claim, that he said sharply, “Mr. Eccles, 
when my mother made you that prone, she never con- 
sulted me, in whose sole gift the living is.. And besides, 
sir, what did she know of our tricks at French Hazard, and 
Rouge et Noir? She must have thought your skill at play 
an odd recommendation for the duties of the church.”-- 
High words, mutual recriminations, and threats, ensued, 
and they partedin anger. The tutor resolved to make his 
“angratetul” pupil repent ofhis misconduct, and he lacked 
neither the fact nor the opportunities necessary for accom- 
plishing his purpose. ‘Ihe altered demeanor of Mrs. 
Beanchamp, together with the haughty and constrained 
civility of her son, soon warned Mr. Eccles that his de- 
parture from the Hall could not be delayed; and he very 
shortly withdrew. 

Mr. Beauchamp began to breathe freely, as it were, when 
the evil spirit in his tutor’s shape was no longer at his el- 
bow, poisoning his principles, and prompting him to vice 
and debauchery. He resolved, forthwith, to de all that his 
tutor had represented him to his mother; to atone for past 

indiscretions, by a life of sobriety and virtue. All now 
went on smoothly and happily at the Hall. The new 
squire entered actively on the detiee devolving upon him, 
and was engaged daily driving his beautiful cousin over his 
estate, and showing to his obsequious tenantry their future 
lady. On what trifling accidents do often the great changes 
of life depend! Mr. Beauchamp, after a three months 
continuance in the country, was sent for by his solicitor to 
town, in order to complete the final arrangements of his 
estate; and which, he supposed, would occupy him buta 
few days. That London visit led to his ruin! It may be 
recollected that the execrable Eccles owed his pupil a 
grudge for the disappointment he had occasioned him, and 
the time and manner ofhis dismissal. What does the 
reader imagine was the diabolical device he adopted, to 
bring about the utter ruin of his unsuspicious pupil? Ap- 
prized of Mr, Beauchamp’s visit to London, fae Eccles 
had removed to lodgings but a little distance from the Hall, 
and was of course acquainted with che leading movements 
of the family}-he wrote the following letter toa baronet 
in London, with whom he had been very intimate as “a 
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Plucker,” at Oxford--and who having ruined himself by his 
devotion to play—equally in respect of fortune and cha- 
racter--was now become little else than a downright sys- 
tematic sharper. 
“Dear Sin Epwarp, 
“Young Beauchamp, one of our quondam pigeons at 
Oxford, who has just come of age, will be in London next 
Friday or Saturday, and put up at his old hotel, the : 
He will bear plucking. Verb suf. The bird is somewhat 
shy—but you area good shot. Don’t frighten him. He is 
giving up /ife and going toturn Saint! ‘The fellow has used 
me cursedly ill; he has cut me_ quite, and refused me old 
Dr. "3 living. Vili make him repent it! I will by! 


Your’s ever, most faithfull 
PETER ECCLES” 


“To Sir Epwarp STREIGHTON. 

“P.S. If Beauchamp plucks well, you wont press me 
for the trifle | owe—will you? Burn this note. 

This infernal letter, which, by a singular concurrence of 
events got into the hands where J saw it, laid the train for 
such a series of plotting and_manceuvering, as, in the end, 
ruined poor Beauchamp, and gave Eccles his coveted re- 
venge. 

When Beauchamp quitted the Hall, his mother and E1- 
len, had the most solemn assurances that his stay in town 
would not be protracted beyond the week. Nothing but 
this could quiet the good old lady’s apprehensions, who ex. 
pressed an unaccountable conviction that some calamity 
or other was about to assail their house. She had hada 
dreadful dream, she said; but when importuned to tell it, 
answered, that if Henry came safe home, then she would 
tellthem her dream. In short, his departure was a scene 
of'tears and gloom, which left an impression of sadness on 
his own mind, that lasted all the way up to town. On his 
arrival he betook himself to his old place, the — hotel, 
near Picadilly; and, in order to expedite his business as 
much as possible, appointed the evening of the very day 
of his arrival for a meeting with his solicitor. 

The morning papers duly apprised the world of the im- 
portant fact, that Henry Beauchamp, Esq. had arrived at 
*s from his seat in —_—-shire;” and scarce ten mi- 
nutes after he had read the officious annuneilation at break- 
fast, his valet brought him thel@ard of Sir Edward Streigh- 
ton. - 

“Sir Edward Streighton!” exclaimed Beauchamp with 
astonishment, laying down the card; adding, after a pause, 
with a cold and doubtful air, “Show in Sir Edward, of 
course.” ; 

In a few moments the baronet. was ushered into the room, 
made up to his old “friend,” with great cordiality, and ex- 
pressed a thousand winning civilities. He was attired ina 
style of fashionable negligence; and his pale emaciated 
features insured him, at least, the show of a welcome, with 
which he would not otherwise have been greeted; for, 
Beauchamp, though — ignorant of the present pursuits 
and degraded character of his visiter, had seen enough 0 
himin the hey day of dissipation, to avoid a renewal of 
their intimacy. Beauchamp was touched with the air 0 
cangset end exhaustion assumed by Sir Edward, and ask- 
ed kindly after his health. : eo 

The wily Baronet contrived to keep him occupied with 
that topic for nearly an hour, till he fancied he had establish- 
ed an interest for himself in his destined victim’s heart. He 
told him with a languid s@ile, that the moment he saw Beau- 
champ’s arrival in the papers, he had hurried, ill as he was, 
to pay a visit to his “old chum,” and “talk over old times. 
In short, after laying out all his powers of conversation, 
he so interested and delight his quondam associate, that 
he extorted a reluctant promise from Beauchamp to dine 
with him the next evening, on the plausible pretext of his 
being in too delicate health to venture out himself at night- 
time. Sir Edward departed, apparently in a low mooé, 
but really exulting in the success with which he consider- 
ed he had opened be infernal campaign. He hurried to the 
house of one of his comrades in guilt, whom he invited to 
dinner on the morrow. Now, the fiendish object of this 
man, Sir Edward Streighton, in asking Beauchamp to din- 
ner, was to revive in his bosom the half-extinguished em- 
bers of his love for play! "There are documents now i 
existence to show that Sir Edward and his companions hac 
made the most exact calculations of poor Beauchamp’ 
property, and even arranged the proportions in which the 
expected spoils were to be shared among the complotters: 
The whole conduct of the affair was intrusted, at his own 




















instance, to sir Edward; who, with a smile, declared that he 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


“knew all the crooks and crannies of young Beauchamp’s 
heart;” and that he had already settled his scheme of ope- 
rations. He was himself to keep for some time im the 
back-ground, and on no occasion to come forward, till he 
was sure of his prey. 

At the appointed hour, Beauchamp, though not without 
having experienced some misgivings in the course of the 
day, found himself seated at the elegant and luxurious ta- 
ble of Sir Edward, in company with two of the baronet’s 
“choicest spirits.” It would be superfluous to pause over 
the exquisite wines, and luscious cookery, which were 
placed in requisition for the occasion, or the various piquant 
and brilliant conversation that flashed around the table. 
Sir Edward was a man of talent and observation, and foul 
as were the scenes in which he had latterly passed his life, 
was full of rapid and brilliant repartee, and piquant sketch- 
es of men and manners, without end. Like the poor ani- 
mal whose palate is fora moment tickled with the bait al- 
luring it to destruction, Beauchamp was in ecstacies?— 
There was besides such a flattering deference paid to 
every thing that fell from his lips—so much eager curiosity 
excited by the accounts he gave of one or two of his fo- 
reign adventures—such an interest taken in the arrange- 
ments he contemplated for augmenting his estates in —— 
shire, &c. &c. that Beauchamp never felt better pleased 
with himself nor with his companions. About eleven 
o'clock, one of Sir Edward’s friends pro a rubber at 
whist, “thinking they had all of them talked one another 
hoarse,” but Sir Edward onan por negatived it. The pro- 
poser insisted, but Sir Edward coldly repeated his refusal. 
‘fam not tired of my friends’ conversation, though the 
may be of mine! And | fancy Beauchamp,” he pers Aaa 
shaking his head with a serious air, “you and J have burnt 
our fingers too often at college, to be desirous of renewing 
our pranks.” : 

“Why, good God, Sir Edward!” rejoined tke proposer 
“what do you mean?” Are you insinuating that I am fond 
of deep play? J, (that have been sucha sufferer?” How 
was it that such shallow trickery could not be seen through 
by a man who knew any thing of the world? The answer 
is obvious—the victim’s penetration had deserted him. 
Flattery and wine—what will they not lead a manto? In 
short, the farce was so well kept up, that Beauchamp, fan- 
cying he alone stood in the way ot the evening’s amuse- 
ments, felt himself called upon to “beg they would not 
consult him if they were disposed for a rubber; as he would 
make a hand with the greatest pleasure imaginable.” The 
proposer and his friend looked appealingly to Sir Ed- 


ward. 

“Qh! God forbid that I should hinder you, since you’re 
all so disposed,” said the baronet with a polite air; and in a 
few minutes the four friends were seated at the whist table. 
Sir Edward was obliged to send out and buy, or borrow 
cards! “He really so seldom,” &c. &c. “especially in 
his poor health,” &c. &c.! There was nothing whatever 
in the conduct of the game, calculated to arouse a spark of 
suspicion. ‘The three confederates acted their parts to ad- 
miration, and maintained throughout the matter-of-fact, 
listless air of men who have sat down to cards, each out of 
complaisance to the others! At the end of the second rub- 
ber, which was a long one, they paused a while rose and 
betook themselves to refreshments. 

“By the way, Asply,” said Sir Edward, suddenly, “have 
you heard how that extraordinary affair of General "g 
terminated. 

“Decided against him,” was the reply; “but I think wrong- 
ly. At.—’s,” naming a celebrated coterie, where the af- 
fair was ultimately canvassed, they were equally divided 
in opinion; and on the strength of it the General swears he 
wont pay.” 

“It is certainly one of the most singular things!” 

“Pray, what might the disputed pdint be?” inquired Beau- 
champ, sipping a ny of liquor. eas 

“Oh merely a bit of town tittle-tattle,” replied sir Ed- 
ward, carelessly, “about a Rouge et Noir bet between Lord 
—— and General ——. I dare say you would feel no in- 
terest in it whatever. 

But Beauchamp did feel interested enough to press his 
host for an account of the matter; and he presently found 
himself listening to a story told most graphically by Sir 
Edward, and artfully calculated to interest and inflame the 
passions of his hearer. Beauchampdrank in eagerly every 
word. Hecould not help identifying himself with the 
parties spoken of. A Satanic smile flickered occasionally 
over the countenances of the conspirators, as they beheld 
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these unequivocal indications that their prey was entering 
their toils. Sir Edward represented the hinge of the story 
to be a moot-point at Rouge et Noir; and when he had 
concluded, an animated discussion arose. Beauchamp 
took an active part in the dispute, siding with Mr. Apsley. 
Sir Edward got flustered and began to express himself ra- 
ther heatedly. Beauchamp also felt himself kindling, and 
involuntarily cooled his ardor with glass after glass of the 
wine that stood before him. At length, out leaped a bold 
bet from Beauchamp, that he would make the same point 
with General Sir Edward shrugged his shoulders, 
and with a smile declined “ winning his money,” on a 
point clear as the noonday sun! Mr. Hillier, however, 
who was of Sir Edward’s opinion, instantly took Beau- 
cman and, for the symmetry of the thing, Apsley and 
Sir Edward, in spite of the latter’s protestation to Beau- 
champ, betted highly on their respective opinions. Some- 
body suggested an adjournment to the “ establishment” 
at —— street, where they might decide the question; and 
thither, accordingly, after great show of reluctance on the 
part of Sir Edward, they all four repaired. : 

‘The reader need not fear that I am going to dilate upon 
the sickening horrors of a modern “ Hell !” for into such 
a place did Beauchamp find himself introduced. The in- 
ferna] splendour of the scene by which he was surround- 
ed, smote his soul with a sense of guilty awe_the moment 
he entered, flushed though he was, and unsteady with wine. 
A spectral recollection of his mother and Ellen, wreathed 
with the halos of virtue and purity, glanced across his 
mind; and for a moment he thought himself in hell! Sick 
and faint, he sate down for a few moments at an unoccu- 
pied table. He felt half determined to rush out from the 
room. His kind friends perceived his agitation. Sir Ed- 
ward asked him if he were ill? but Beauchamp, with a 
sickly smile, referred his sensation to the heated room, and 
the unusual quantity of wine he had drank. Half asham- 
ed of himselt, and dreading their banter, he presently rose 
from his seat, and declared himself recovered. After 
standing some time beside the Rouge et Noir table, where 
tremendous stakes were playing for amidst profound and 
agitating silence--were he marked the sallow features of 
General and Lo , the parties implicated in 
the affair mentioned at Sir Edward’s table, and who, hav- 
ing arranged their dispute, were now over head and ears in 
a new transaction ; the four friends withdrew to one of the 
private tables to talk over their bet. Alas, half an hour's 
time beheld them all at hazard! Beauchamp playing! and 
with excitement and enthusiasm equalling any one’s in the 
room. Sir Edward maintained the negligent and reluctant 
air of a man overpersuaded into acquiescence in the wishes 
of hiscompanions. Every time that Beauchamp shook the 
fatal dice-box, the pale face of his mother looked at him; 
yet still he shook, and still he threw; for he won freely 
from Apsley and Hillier. About 4 o’clock he took his de- 
parture, with bank notes in his pocket book to the amou. t 
of 95l., as his evening’s winning. : 

He walked home to his hotel, weary and depressed in 
spirits, ashamed and enraged at his own weak compliances 
and irresolution. The thought suddenly struck him, how- 
ever, that he would make amends for his misconduct by 
appropriating the whole of his unhallowed gains to the 
purchase of jewellery for his mother and cousin. Reliey- 
ed by this consideration, he threw himself on his bed, and 
slept, though uneasily, till a late hour in the morning.— 
His first thought on waking was the last that had occupied 
his mind over night; but it was in a moment met by an- 
other and more startlng reflection; what would Sir Ed- 
ward, Hillier, and Aspley think of him, dragging them to 
play, and winning their money, without giving them an op- 
portunity of retrieving their losses? ‘The more he thought 
of it, the more was he embarrassed; and as he tossed 
about on his bed, the suspicion flashed across his disturbed 
mind that he was embroiled with gamblers. With what 
credit could he skulk from the attack he had himself’ pro- 
voked. Perplexed and agitated with the dilemma he had 
drawn upon himself, he came to the conclusion that, at all 
events, he must invite the baronet and his friends to dinner 
that day, and give them their revenge. when he might re- 
treat with honour and for ever. Every one who reads 
these pages will anticipate the event. 

Gaming is a magical stream; if you do but wade far 
enough into it to wet the soles of your feet, there is an in- 
fluence in the waters which draws you irresistibly in, 
deeper and deeper, till you are sucked into the roaring vor- 
tex, and perish. If it were not unduly paradoxical, one 
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mg say with respect to gaming, that he has come to the 
end who has made a beginning. Mr. Beauchamp post- 
poned the business which he had himself nxed for transac- 
tion that evening, and received Sir Edward; who had 
found out that he could now venture from home at nights; 
and his two friends with all the spa of cheerfulness 
and cordiality. In his heart he felt ill at ease, but his un- 
easiness vanished with every glass of wine he drunk. His 
guests were all men of conversation, and they took care to 
select the most interesting topics. Beauchamp was de- 
lighted. Some slight laughing allusions were made by 
Hillier and Apsley to their overnight’s adventure ; but Sir 
ward coldly characterised it as an “ absurd affair,” aad 
told them they deserved to suffer as they did. This was 
exactly the signal for which Beauchamp had long been 
waiting, and he proposed in a moment that cards and dice 
should be brought in to finish the evening with. Hillier 
and — hesitated; Sir Edward looked at his watch, 
and talked of the opera. Beauchamp, however, was pe- 
ptory, and down they all sat; and to hazard! Beau- 
champ was fixedly determined to lose that evening a hund- 
red pounds, inclusive of his over-night’s winnings, and 
veiled his purpose so flimsily, that his opponents saw in a 
moment “ what he was after.” Mr. Apsley laid down the 
dice-box with a haughty air, and said, “* Mr. Beauchamp, I 
do not understand you, sir. You are playing neither with 
boys nor swindlers ; and be pleased, besides, to recollect 
at whose instance we sat down to this evening’s hazard.” 

Mr. Beauchamp laughed it off, and protested he did his 
best. Apsley 5 a satisfied, resumed his play, and 
their victim felt imself in their meshes; that the “snare 
of the fowler was upon him.” They played with various 
success for about two hours; and Sir Edward was listless- 
ly intimating his intention to have a throw for‘ the first 
time, “ for company’s sake,” when the card of a young no- 
bleman, one of the most profligate of the profligate set 
whom Beauchamp had known at Oxford, was brought in. 

“ Ah! Lord ——!” exclaimed Sir Edward, with joyful 
surprise, “an age since I saw him! How very strange; 
how fortunate that I should happen to be here ! Oh, come, 
Beauchamp,” seeing his host disposed to utter a frigid ‘ not 
at home,’ “ come, must ask him in! The very best fellow 
in life!” Now, Lord —— and Sir Edward were besom 
friends, equally unprincipled, and that very morning had 
they arranged this most wnexpected visit of his lordship ! 
As soon as the ably-sustained excitement and enthusiasm 
of his lordship had subsided, he of course assured them 
that he should leave immediately, unless they proceeded 
with their play, and he simionsd himself as an on-looker 
beside Beauchamp. 

The infernal crew now began to see they had it “ all their 
own way.” Their tactics might have been finally frustrat- 
ed had Beauchamp but possessed _ sufficient moral courage 
to yield to the loud promptings of his better judgment, and 
firmly determined to stop in time. _ Alas! however, he had 
taken into his bosom the torpid snake, and kept it there till 
it revived. In the warmth of excitement he forgot his 
fears, and his decayiag propensities to play were rapidly 
resuscitated. Before the evening’s close, he had entered 
into the spirit of the game with as keen a relish as a pro- 
fessed gamester! With a sort of frenzy he proposed bets, 
which the cautious baronet and his coadjutors hesitated, 
and at last refused, to take. About three o’clock they se- 
parated, and on making up accounts, they found that so 
equally had profit and loss been shared, that no one had 
lost or gained more than £20. Beauchamp accepted a seat 
in Lord ——'s box at the opera for the next evening; and 
the one following that he engaged to dine with Apsley. 
After his guests had retired, he betook himself to bed, 
with comparatively none of those heart-smitings which had 
kept him sleepless the night before. The men with whom 
he had been playing were evidently no professional gam- 
blers, and he felt himself safe in their hands. 

To the opera, pursuant to promise, he went, and to Aps- 
ley’s. At the former he recognised several of his college 
acquaintance; and at the latter’s house he spent a delightful 
evening, never having said better things, and never being 
more flatteringly attended to; and the night’s social enjoy- 
ment was wound up with a friendly rubber for stakes 
laughably small. is was Sir Edward’s scheme, for he 
was not, it will be recollected, to “frighten the bird.” The 
doomed Beauchamp retired to rest, Setter satisfied with 
himself and his friends than ever, for he had transacted a 
little real business during the day, written two letters to 
the country, and despatched them, with a pair of magnifi- 
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cent bracelets, to Ellen; played the whole evening at un- 
ae and won two guineas, instead-wf accom. 
panying Lord and Hillier to the establishment in 
street, where he might have lost hundreds. A wor- 
thy old English Bishop says, “The devil then maketh sure 
of us when we do make sure of ourselves”—a wise maxim! 
Poor Beauchamp now began to feel confidence in his own 
strength of purpose. He thought he had been weighed in 
the balance, and not found wanting. He was as deeply 
convinced as ever of the pernicious effects of an in- 
ordinate love of play; but had he that passion? No! He 
recollected the heartfelt thrill of horror and disgust with 
which he listened to Lord ’s entreaties to accompany 
him to the gaming-house, and was satisfied. He took an 
early opportunity of writing home, to apprise his mother 
and cousin that he intended to continue in town a month 
or six weeks, and assigned satisfactory reasons for his pro- 
tracted stay. He wrote in the warmest terms to of 
them, and said he should be counting the days till he threw 
himself in their arms. ‘Tis this tiresome Twister, our 
attorney, that must answer for my long a There is no 
quickening his phlegmatic disposition! hen I would 
hurry and press him, he arog his shoulaers, and says 
there’s no doing law by steam. He says he fears the chan- 
cery affairs will prove very tedious, and they are in sucha 
state just now, that, were I to return into the sera 1 
should be summoned to town again in a twinkling. Now 
I am here, I will get all this business fairly off my hands. 
So, by this day six weeks, dearest coz, expect to see at 
your feet, yours, eternally,—H. B.” 

But, alas, that day saw Beauchamp in a new and startling 
character—that of an infatuated gamester! During that fa- 
tal six weeks, he had lost several thousand pounds, and 
had utterly neglected the business which brought him up 
to town,~-for his whole heart. was with French Hazard 
and Rouge et Noir! Even his outward appearance had un- 
dergone a strange alteration. His cheeks and forehead 
wore the sallow hue of dissipation—his eyes were weak 
and bloodshot—his hands trembled—and every movement 
indicated the highest degree of nervous irritability. He 
had become vexed and out of temper with all about him, 
but especially with himself, and never could “bring him- 
self up to par” till seven or eight o’clock in the evening, at 
dinner, when he was warming with wine. The first thing 
in the mornings, also, he felt it necessary to fortify himself 
against the agitations of the day, by a smart draught of 
brandy or liquor! If the mere love of temporary excite- 
ment had been sufficient, in the first instance, to allure him 
on to play, the desire for retrieving his losses now supplied 
a stronger motive for persevering in his dangerous and de- 
structive career. 7'en thousand pounds, the lowest amount 
of his losses, was a sum he could not afford to lose without 
very serious inconvenience. Gracious God!—what would 
his aged mother—what would Ellen say, if they knew the 
mode and amount of his losses? The thought distracted 
him! He had drawn out of his banker's hands all the float- 
ing balance he had placed there on arriving in town; and, 
in short, he had been at last compelled to mortgage one ot 
his favorite estates for 8,000;—and how to conceal the 
transaction from his mother, without making desperate 
and successful efforts to recover himself at play, he did not 
know. He had now got inextricably involved with Sir 
Edward and his set, who never allowed him a moment’s 
time to come to himself, but were ever ready with divers! 
fied sources of amusement. Under their damned tutelage, 
Beauchamp, commenced the systematic; life of a “man 
about town.”—in all except the fouler and grosser vices, t 
which, I believe, he was never addicted. 

His money flew about in all directions. He never wett 
to the establishment in street, but his overnight’s 
[. O. U.’s stared him in the face the next morning like re 
proachful fiends!—and he was daily accumulating bills 3 
the fashionable tradesmen’s, whom he gave higher prices, 
to insure longer credit. While he was compelled to write 
down confidently to old Pritchard, his agent, for money 
almost every third or fourth post, his correspondence with 
his mother and cousin gradually slackened, and his letters, 
short as they were, indicated effort and constraint on the 
art of the writer. It was long, very long, before Mrs. 
Roesnchisany suspected that any thing was going wrong.— 
She was completely cajoled by her son’s accounts of the 
complicated and harassing affairs in Chancery, and cons! 
dered that circumstance fully to account for the brevity 
and unfrequency of his letters. The.quicker eyes of Ellen, 
however, soon saw, jn the chilling shortness and formality 
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of his letters to her, that even ifhis regard for her personally 
were not diminishing, he had discovered such pleasurable 
objects in town as enabled him to bear, with great fortitude, 
the pangs of absence! Aen ; : 
Gaming exerts a deadening influence upon all the facul- 
ties of the soul, that are immediately occupied in its dread- 
ful service. ‘The heart it utterly withers; and it was not 
long, therefore, before Beauhcamp was fully aware of 
the altered state of his feelings towards his cousin, and 
satisfied with them. Play—play--PEA Y, was the name of 
his new and tyrannical mistress! Need I utter such com- 





ae pions . to say. oo the. _ —e play 2 
the more he lost; that the more ost, eeper he 
layed; and that the less chance 8 was, the more reck- 


ess he became? 1 can not dwell on this dreary portion of 
my narrative. It is sufficient to inform the reader, that, 
employed in the way I have mentioned, Beauchamp pro- 
tracted his stay in London to five months. During this 
time he actually gambled away three-fourths of his whole 
fortune. He was row both ashamed and afraid of return- 
ing home. Letters from his pore mother and Ellen accu- 
mulated upon him, and often lay for weeks unanswered.— 
Mrs. Beauchamp had once remonstrated with him on his 
allowing any of his affairs to keep him so long in town, 
under the peculiar circumstances, in which he was placed 
with respect to Ellen; but she received such a tart reply 
from her son as effectually prevented her future interfe- 
rence. She began to grow very uneasy—and to suspect 
that something or other unfortunate had happened to her 
son. Her fears hurried her into a disregard of her son’s 
menaces; and at length she wrote up privately to Mr. Twis- 
ter, to know what was the state of affairs, and what kept 
Mr. Beauchamp so harassingly employed. The poor old 
lady received for answer—that the attorney knew of no- 
thing that need have detained Mr. Beauchamp in town be- 
yond a week, and that he had not been to Mr. Twister’s 
office for several months! i : 
Pritchard, Mr. Beauchamp’s agent, was a quiet and faith- 
ful fellow, and managed all his master’s concerns with the 
utmost punctuality and secrecy. He had been elevated 
from the rank of a common servant in the family to his 
present Office, which he had filled for thirty years, with 
unspotted credit. He had been a great favorite with old 
tr. Beauchamp, who committed him to the kindness of 
Mrs. Beauchamp, and requested her to continue him in his 
office till his son arrived at hig majority. The good old 
man was therefore thoroughly identified with the family 
interests; and it was natural that he should feel both dis- 
quietude and alarm at thedemands for napa fy unprecedent- 
ed in respect of amount and frequency, made by Mr. Beau- 
champ during his stay intown. He was kept in profound 
darkness as to the destination of the money; and confound- 
ed at having to forward up to London the title-deeds and 
papers relating to most of the property. ‘“‘What can my 
young squire be driving at?” said Brite ard to himself; and 
as he could devise no satisfactory answer, he began to fume 
and fret, and to indulge in melancholly speculations. . He 
surmised that “all was not going on right at London:” for 
he was too much aman of business to be cajoled by the 
flimsy reasons assigned by Mr. Beauchamp for requiring 
the estate papers. began to su t his young master 
was “taking to bad courses;” but being enjoined silence at 
his peril, he held his tongue, and shrugging his shoulders 
‘hoped the best.” He longed every or to make, or find, 
an Opportunity for communicatingywit his old mistress: 
yet how could he break his master’s confidence, and risk 
the threatened penalty! He received, however, a letter 
one morning which decided him. The fearful contents 
were as follows— 
“Dear and faithful old Pritchard—There are now only 
two ways in which you can show your regard for me—pro- 
ound secrecy and immediate attention to my directions. 
l have been engaged for some time in delusive speculations 
in London, and have been dreadfullyunfortunate. I must 
ave fifteen, or at least ten thousand pounds, by this day 
week, or be ruined: and I purpose raising that sum by a 
mortgage on my property in ——shire. I can see no other 
possible way of meeting my engagements without com- 
promising the character of our family—the honor of my 
name. st me, therefore, have all the needful papers in 
ume, in two days time at the latest. Dear old man!—for 
the love of God, and the respect you bear my father’s me- 
mory, keep all this to yourself, or consequences may fol- 
ow, which I tremble tothink of! Iam, &c. &c. 
. Hotel, 40’clock. A.M. Henry Beaucnamp.” 
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The letter was written with evident hurry and trepida- 
tion; but not with more than its perusal occasioned the af- 
frighted steward. He dropt it from his hands, elevated 
them and his eyes towards heaven, and turned pale. He 
trembled from head to foot; andthe only words he uttered 
were in a low, moping tone. “Oh, my poor old master! 
Wouldn’t it raise your bones out of the grave? Could he 
any longer delay telling his mistress of the dreadful pass 
= were come to?” ; 

After an hour or two spent in terror and tears, he re- 
solved, come what might, to set off for the Hall, seek an 
interview with Mrs. Beauchamp, and disclose every thing. 
He had scarce got half’ way, when he was met by one of 
the Hall servants, who stopped him, saying—“Oh, Mr. 
Steward, I was coming down for you. Mistress is in a 
way this morning, and wants to see you directly.” 

e old man hardly heard him out, and hurried on as 
fast as possible to the Hall, which was pervaded with an 
air of excitement and suspense. He was instantly con- 
ducted into Mrs. Beauchamp’s private room. The good 
old lady sate in her easy chair, her pallid features full of 
grief, and her gray locks straying in disorder from under 
the border of her cap. Every limb was in a tremor. 
one side of her sate Ellen, in the same agitated condition as 
her aunt; and on the other stood a table, with brandy , 
hartshorn, &c. &c. and an open letter. ; 

“Be seated, Pritchard,” said the old lady, faintly. The 
steward placed his chair beside the table. y, what is 
the matter with you, Pritchard?” inquired Beauchamp, 
startled by the agitation and fright manifested in the stew- 
ard’s countenance. He drew his hand across his forehead, 
and stammered that he was grieved to see them in such 
trouble, when he was cosy ye by Mrs. Beauchamp put- 
ting the open letter into his hand, and telling him to read 
it. The steward could scarce adjust his glasses, for he 
trembled like an leaf. He read—_ ‘ 

“My client, y Hester Gripe, having consented to 
advance a further sum of 122,060, to Mr. Henry Beau- 
champ, your son, on mortgage of his estate in ————shire, 
I beg to know whether you have any annuity or rent- 
charge issuing therefrom, and if ‘so, to what amount. 
beg you will consider this inquiry strictly confidential, as 
between Lady Hester and Mr. Beaneham , or the nego- 
tiations will be broken off; for her ladyship’s extreme cau- 
tion has induced her to break t my promiss to Mr. 
Beauchamp, of-not allowing you, orany one else, to know 
of the transaction. As, however, Mr. Beauchamp said 
that even if you did know, it was not of much consequence, 
I presume | have not gone vey far wrong in yielding to 
her ladyship’s importunities. May I beg the favor of a re- 
ply, per return of post. 1 have the honor, &c. &c. 

“Furnival’s Inn, London.” 

Before the aapered steward had got through half this 
letter, he was obliged to lay it down fora moment or two, 
to recover from his trepidation. 

“A furthersum!” he muttered. He wiped the cold per- 
spiration from his forehead, and dashed out the tears from 
his half-blinded eyes, and resumed his perusal of the let- 
ter, which shook in his hands. No one spoke a syllable; 
and when he had finished reading, he laid down the Jetter 
in silence. Mrs. Beauchamp sate leaning back in her 
chair, with her eyes closed. She murmured something 
which the straining ear of the steward could not catch. 

“What is my lady saying, Miss?” he inquired. Miss 
Beauchamp shook her head, without speaking, or remov- 
ing her hankerchief from her face. : 

**Well God’s holy will be done!” exclaimed Mrs. Beau- 
champ, feebly, tasting a little brandy and water; “but I’m 
ofveld my poor Henry—and all of us—are ruined!” 

“God grant not, my lady!” sobbed the steward, dropping 
involuntarily on his knees, and elevating his clasped hands. 
“Tis true, my lady,” he continued, “Master Henrysfor I 
can’t help_calling him so—has been a little wild in Lon- 
don—but allis not yet ggne--oh no, ma’am, no!” 

“You must, of coursehave known all along of his do- 
ings—-you must, Pritchard!” said Mrs. Beauchamp, in a 
low tone. 

“Why, yes, my lady, I have—but I’ve gone down on my 
knees every blessed night, and prayed that I might find a 
way of leseng you know”—— aes 

“Why could you not have told me?” inquired Mrs. Beau- 
champ, , Bos keenly at the steward. 

“Because, my lady, I was his steward, and bound to 
keep his confidence. He would have discharged me the 
moment I had opened my lips.” 
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Mrs. Beauchamp made no reply. She saw the worthy 
man’s dilemma, and doubted not his integrity, though she 
had entertained momentarily a suspicion of his guilty ac- 
quiesence. : 

“Have you ever heard, Pritchard, how the money is 
gone in London?” 

“Never a breath, m lady, that I could rely on?” 

“What have you How ?—That he frequents gaming 
houses?” inquired Mrs. Beauchamp, her features whitening 
as she went on. The steward shook his head. There 
was another mournful pause. 

“Now, Pritchard,” said Mrs. Beauchamp, with an effort 
to muster up all her calmness-—“tell me, as in the sight of 

a how rauch money has my sen made away with since 


The steward paused and hesitated. , 

“I must not be trifled with, Pritchard,” continued Mrs. 
Beauchamp, solemnly, and with increasing agitation. ‘The 
steward seemed calculating a moment. : 

“Why, my lady, if I must be plain, I’m afraid that twen- 
ty thousand pounds would not cover”——_ 

“TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS.” screamed Miss Beauchamp, 
springing out of her chair wildly; but her attention was in 
an instant absorbed by her aunt, who on hearing the sum 
named by the steward, after moving her fingers a moment 
or two, as if she were trying to speak, suddenly fell back 
in her seat and swooned. : 

To describe the scenes of consternation and despair 
which ensued, would be impossible. . Beauchamp’s 
feelings were several times urgiug her on the very borders 
of madness; and Miss Beauchamp looked the image of 
speechless, breathless horror. At length, however, Mrs. 

uchamp succeeded in overcoming her feelings—for 
she was a woman of unusual strength of mind—-and in- 
stagtly addressed herself to meet the naked horrors of the 
Po and see if it were possible to discover or apply a re- 
medy. After a day’s anxious thought, and the show of a 
consultation with her distracted neice, she decided on the 
line of operations she intended to pursue. 

To return, however, to her son. Things went on as 
might ‘be supposed from the situation in which we left 
him—worse worse. Poor Beauchamp’s life might 
justly be said to bea perpetual fienzy—passed in alternate 
rei of remorse, despair, rage, fear, and all the other 

netul Taw ys that can tear and distract the human 
soul. He had become stupified, and could not fully com- 
prehend the enormous ruin which he had precipitated up- 
on himself—crushed at once, “mind, body, and estate.”— 
His motion seemed actuated by a species of diabolical in- 
fluence. He saw the nest of hornets which he had lit upon, 
yet would not forsake the spot! Alas, Beauchamp was 
not the first who has felt the fatal fascination of play, the 
utter obliviousness of consequences which it induces! The 
demons who fluttered about him, no longer thought of 
masking themselves, but stood boldly in alljtheir naked hi- 
deousness before him. For weeks together he had one 
continued run of bad luck, yet still he lived and gambled 
on from week to week, from day to day, from hour to 
hour, in the delusive hope of recovering himself. His 
heart was paralyzed—its feelings all smoothered beneath 
the perpetual pressure of a gamester’s anxieties. It is hot, 
therefore, difficult for the reader to conceive the ease with 
which he dismissed the less and less ecaengyy setaxding 
images—the pale and reproachful faces—of his mother 
and cousin!” : 

Sir Edward Streighton, the most consummate tactician, 
sure, that ever breathed, had won thousands from Beau- 
champ, without affording him a tangible opportunity of 
breaking with him. On the contrary, the more Beau- 
champ became involved, the deeper he sunk into the whirl- 
‘of destruction—the closer he clung to Sir Edward; 
as ing to the devil, in hell, would save one from its 
fires!’ ‘The wily baronet had contrived to make himself 
in a manner indispensable to Beauchamp. _ It was Siz Ed- 
ward, who taught him the quick#@st way of turning lands 
into cash; Sir Edward miliarized him with the cor- 





, who fa 
rectest principles of betting and handling the dice; Sir Ed- 
ward, who put him in the way of evading and defying his 
minor creditors; Sir Edward, who feasted and feted him 
out of his bitter ennui and thoughts of ——sbire; Sir Ed- 
ward, who lent him hundreds at a moment’s warning, and 
gave him Jongest credit! 

Is it really conceivable that Beauchamp could not see 
through the plausible scoundrel? inquires perhaps a reader. 
No, he did not, till the plot began to develope itself in the 
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latter acts of the tragedy! And even when he did, hestill 
went on—and on—and on—trusting that in time he should 
outwit the subtle devil. Though he was a little shocked at 
finding himself s0 easily capable of such a thing, he re- 
solved at last, in the forlorn hope of retrieving his circum- 
stances, to meet fraud with fraud. A delusion not un- 
common among the desperate victims of gambling, in the 
notion tat ee ere suddenly hit on some trick by which 
they must infallibly win. This is the ignus fatuus which 
often lights them to the fatal verge. Such a crotchet had 
lately been flitting through the fancy of Beauchamp; and 
one night—or rather morning—after revolving the scheme 


=, 









over and ov: ain in his racked brain, he started out of 
bed, struck a light, seized a pack of cards, and shivering 
with cold—for it was winter—sate calculating and maneu- 


ld 

vering with them till he had satisfied himself of the accura- 
cy of his plan; when he threw them down, blew out his 
candle, and leaped into bed again, in a fit of guilty ecstacy. 
The more he turned the project in his mind, the more and 
more feasible did it appear. He resolved to intrust no 
one breathing with his secret. Confident of success, and 
that with but little effort, he had it in his power fo break the 
whenever, and as often as he pl —he determin- 

ed to put his plan into execution in a_ day or two, ona 
large scale; stake every penny he could possibly scrape 
together, and win Sampeeety. _He instantly set about 
pocmane the requisite funds. His attorney, a gambler 
imself, whom he had latterly picked up, at the instance 
of Hillier, as “a monstrously convenient fellow,” soon be- 
gan to cash his I. O. U.’s to the amount of £5000, on dis- 
covering that he had still available property in ——shire, 
which he learnt at a confidential interview with the solici- 
tor at Furnival’s Inn, who was negotiating the loan of 
£22,000 from Lady Gripe. He_ returned to make the ha- 
zardous experiment on the evening of the day on which he 
received the 5,000 from his attorney. On the morning of 
that day he was, further, to hear from his steward in the 
country, respecting the mortgage of his last and best pro- 


perty. 
That was a memorable—a terrible day to Beauchamp.— 
It began with doubt—suspense—disappointment; for, after 
awaiting the call of the postman, shaking with agitation, he 
caught a glimpse of his red jacket passing by his door— 
ont ther side of the street. Almost frantic, he threw 
up the window, and called out to him—but the man had 
“none to-day.” Beauchamp threw himself on his sofa, 
in agony unutterable! It was the first time old Pritchard 
had ever neglected to return an answer by return of post, 
when never so slightly requested. A thousand fears as- 
sailed him. Had his letter miscarried? _ Was Pritchard ill, 
dying—or dead? Had he been frightened into a disclo- 
sure to Mrs. Beauchamp? And did his mother, at length— 
did Ellen—know of his dreadful doings? The thought was 
too frightful to dwell upon! Thoroughly unnerved, he flew 
to brandy—fiery fiend, lighting up in the brain the flames 
of madness! e scarce knew how to rest during the 
interval between breakfast and dinner; for at seven 
o’clock, he together with the rest of the infernal crew, 
were to dine with Apsley. There was to be a strong mus- 
ter: for one of the decoys had entrapped a wealthy sim- 
pleton, who was to make his “first appearance” that even- 
ing: After walking for an hour, to and fro, he set out to 
upon me. He was at my house by twelve o’clock.— 
During his stay in town, I had frequently received him in 
quality of a patient, for trifling fits of indisposition, and 
low spirits. I had looked upon him merely as a fashiona- 
ble young fellow who was “upon town,” doing the best to 
earn a little notoriety, such as was sought after by most 
young men of spirit—and fortune! I also had been able 
to gather from what he let fall at several interviews, that 
the uneven spirits he enjoyed, were owing to his gambling 
propensities; that his excitement or depression alternate 
with the good or ill luck he had at play. I felt interest in 
him; for there was about him an air of ingenuousness and 
straight forwardness, which captivated every one who 
spoke with him. His manners had all the ease and bland- 
ness of the finished gentleman; and when I last saw him, 
which was about two months before, he appeared in 
health and cheerful spirits—a very fine, if not strictly hand- 
some man. But now when he stood before me, wasted in 
person, and haggard in feature--full of irritability and pe 
tulence--I could scarce believe him the same man! _ I was 
going to ask him some question or other, when he hastil 
interrupted me, by extending towards me his two hands 
which shook almost like those of a man in the palsy, ex- 
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claiming—“This, this, Doctor, is what I have come about. 
Can you cure this—by six o’clock to-day?” There was a 
wildness in his manner, which led me to suspect that his 
intellect was disordered. He hurried me before I had 
time to get in a word—“If you cannot steady my nerves 
for a few hours lam ——.” He solemnly paused, and with 
some confusion repeated his question. The extravagant 
impetuosity of his gestures, and his whole demeanor, 
alarmed me. 


since you honored me with a visit; and your appearan 
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bitter recollections crowded irresistibly prion his mind, 
as he sate for a while with leisure for contemplation. The 
silence that was maintained was broken only by the rat- 
tling of the dice-box, and an occasional whisper when the 
dice were thrown. on : i 

e room in which they were sitting was furnished with 
splendor and elegance. The walls were entirely conceal 
beneath valuable pictures, in massive and tasteful frames, 
the gilding of which glistened with a peculiarly rich effect 


he ceiling. Ample curtains of peoeenupered satin, 
t 


“Mr. Beauchamp,” said I, seriously, “it is not twoymonths | beneath the light of a noble or-molu lamp, suspended from 


since then is wofully changed. Permit me, as a respectful 
friend, to ask whether ——?” He rose abruptly from his 
seat, and in a tone bordering on insult, replied, “Dr. —, 
I came, not to gratify curiosity, but to receive your advice 
on the state of my health. If you are not disposed to af- 
ford it me, I am intruding?” 

“You mistake me, Mr. Beauchamp,” I replied, calmly, 
“motives, and all. I do not wish to pry into your affairs. 
I desired only to ascertain, whether or not your mind was 
at ease.” While I was speaking, he seemed boiling over 
with suppressed irritability; and when I had done, he took 
his hat and stick, flung a guinea on my desk, and before I 
could recover from the astonishment his extraordinary be- 
haviour occasioned me, strode out of the room. 

How he contrived to passthe day he never knew; but 
about five o’clock, he retired to his dressing room to pre- 
pire for dinner.* His agitation had reached such a height, 
that, after several ineffectual attempts to shave himself, he 
was compelled to send for some one to perform that opera- 
tion for him. When the duties of the dressing room 
were completed, he returned to his sitting room, took from 
his escrutoire the doomed bank notes for £5000, and 
placed them in his pocket book. _A dense film floated be- 
fore his eyes when he attempted to look over the respec- 
tive amounts of the bills, to see that all was correct. He 
then seized a pack of cards, and tried over and over again 
to test the accuracy of his calculations. He laid them 
aside, when he had satisfied himself—locked the door, 
opened his desk, and took out pen and paper. He then 
with bis penknife pricked the point of one of his fingers, 
iilled his pen with the blood issuing from it, and wrote in 
letters of blood a solemn oath, that if he were but success- 
ful that evening in “winning back his own,” he would for- 
sake cards and dice forever, and never again be found 
withia the precincts of a gaming house to the latest hdr 
of his life. I have seen that singular and affecting docu- 
ment. The letters, especially those forming the sig- 
nature, are more like the tremulous handwriting of a man 
of eighty, than of one but twenty-one! Perceiving that he 
was late, he hurriedly affixed a black seal to his signature, 
once more ran his eye over the doomed £5000, and sallied 
out to dinner. ; 

When he reached Mr. Apsley’s, he found all the com- 
pany assembled, apparently in high spirits, and all eager 
for dinner. You would not have thought of the black 
hearts that beat beneath such gay and pleasing exteriors as 
were collected round Apsley’s table! Not a syllable of al- 
lusion was made during dinner time to the subject which 
filled every one’s thoughts—play. As if by mutual con- 
sent, that seemed the only interdicted topic: but as soon 
as dinner and desert, both of them first rate, were over, a 
perfectly unders pause teok place; and Beauchamp, 
who, with the aid of frequent draughts of champaigne, had 
worked himself up to the pects pitch, was the first to pro- 
pose, with eagerness, the fatal adjournment to the gaming 
ble. Every one rose in an instant from his seat, as if by 
ippeinted signal, and in Jess than five minntes’ time they 
were all, with closed doors, seated around the tables. 


“Here piles of cards, and there the damned dice.” 


They opened with hazard. Beauchamp was the first 
who threw, and he lost; but as the stake was comparativel 
infling, he neither was, nor appeared to be annoyed. He 
was saving himself for Rouge et Noir! The rest of the 
company proceeded with the game, and got gradually into 
deeper play, till at length heavy betting was begun. Soo 
thamp, who declined joining them, sat watching with pe- 
tuliar feelings of mingled sympathy and contempt the 
oor fellow whom the gang were “pigeoning.” How pain- 
lully it reminded him of his own initiation’ A throng of 


*Mr. Beauchamp had removed from his hotel into pri- 


‘ate lodgings near Pall Mall, about a month before the 
ove mentioned visit to me. 





drawn closely together, concealed the three windows with 
their rich draperies; and a few Gothic fashioned bookcases, 
well filled, were stationed near the corners of the room, 
with rare specimens of Italian sateney, placed upon them. 
The furniture was all of the most fashionable and elegant 
patterns; and as the trained eye of ne scanned 
it over, and marked the correct taste with which every 
thing was disposed, the thought forced itself upon him— 
“chow many have been beggarded to pay for all this!’ His 
heart fluttered. He gazed on the flushed features, the ea- 
ger eyes, the agitated gestures of those who sat at the ta- 
ble. Directly Sgro was Sir Edward Streighton, looking 
attentively at the caster—his fine expressive forehead bor- 
dered with slight streaks of black hair, and his large lus- 
trous eyes glancing like lightning from the thrower to the 
dice, and from the dice to the betters. His features, regu- 
lar, and once even handsome, bore now the deep traces 0 

long and harrowing anxiety. ‘O that one,” thought Beau- 
champ, “so capable of better things, bearing on his brow 
nature’s signet of superiority, should have sunk into—a 
swindler!” While these thoughts were passing through 
his mind, Sir Edward suddenly looked up, and his eyes 
settled for an instanton Beauchamp. Their expression 
almost withered him! He thought he was gazing on “the 
dark and guilty one” who had coldly led him up to ruin’s 
brink, and was waiting to precipitate him. His thoughts 
then wandered away to long. banished scenes—his aged 
mother, his ruined, forsaken Ellen, both of whom he was 
beggaring, and breaking their hearts. A mist seemed dif- 
fused through the room, his brain reeled; his long stunned 
heart revived fora moment, and smote him heavily. “O 
that I had but an opportunity, never so slight an opportu- 
nity,” he thought, “of breaking from this horrid enthral- 
ment, at any cost! He started from his painful reverie, 
and stepped to a side table on which a large bow] of 
champaigne punch had just been placed, and sought so- 
lace in its intoxicating fumes. He resumed his seat at the 
table; and he had looked on scarcely a few minutes, be- 
fore he felt a sudden, unaccountable impulse to join in at 
hazard. He saw Apsley placing in his pocket-book some 
bank-notes, which he had that moment received from the 

r victim before spoken of—and instantly betted with 

im heavily on the next throw. Apsley, somewhat sur- 
prised, but not ruffled, immediately took him; the dice 
were thrown—and to his own astonishment, and that of all 
present, Beauchamp won 1300—actually, bona fide, won 
£300 from Apsley, who for once was off his guard! The 
loser was nettled, and could with difficulty conceal his cha- 
grin; but he had seen, while Beauchamp was in the act of 
opening his pocket book, the amount of one or two of his 
largest bills, and his passion subsided. ; 

t length his hour arrived. Rouge et Noir followed ha- 
zard, and Beauchamp’s pulse quickened. hen it came 
to his turn, he took out his pocket-book and coolly laid 
down stakes which aimed at the bank. Not a word was 
spoken; but looks of wonder and doubt glanced darkl 
around the table. What was the fancied maneuvre whic 
Beauchamp now proceeded to practice I know not, for, 
thank God, I am ignorant, except on hearsay, of bogthe 

rinciples and practice of gaming. The eagle-eye - 
ey, the ¢ailler, was on Beauchamp’s every moment.” He 
tried—he tosr half his large stake! He pressed his hand 
upon his forehead—he saw that every thing depended on 
his calmness. The voice of Apsley sounded indistinctly 
in his ears calling out, “un refait trente et un.” Beauchamp 
suffered his stakes to remain, and he determined by the 
next event. He still had confidence in his scheme; but 
alas, the bubble at length burst, and Beauchamp in a trice 
found himself minus 1.3000. All hope was'now over, for 
his trick was clearly worth nothing, and he had Jost every 
earthly opportunity of recovering himself: Yet he went 
on—and en—and on—and on ran the losing color, till 
Beauchamp lost every thing he had brought with him! He 
sat down, sunk his head upon his breast, and a ghastly 
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hue overspread his face. He was offered unlimited credit. 
Apsley gave him a slip of paper with I. O. U. on it, teliing 
him to fill it up with his name, and any sum he chose.— 
Beauchamp threw it back, exclaiming, in an under-tone, 
“No, swindled out of all.” 

* did you say, sir?” inquired Apsley, rising from 
the table, and a proaching his victim. 

“Merely that I had been swindled out of all my fortune,” 
replied Beauchamp, without rising from his seat. There 
was a dead silence. 

“But, my. good sir, don’t you know that such languag 
will never do?” inquired Apsley, in a cold, contemptucus 
tone, and with a manner exquisitely irritating. 

Half maddened with his losses—with despair, and fury 
—Beauchamp sprung out of his chair towards Apsley, and 
with an absolute howl, dashed both of his fist8 in his face. 
Consternation seized every one present. Table, cards, 
and bank notes, all were deserted, and some threw them- 
selves round Beauchamp, others round Apsley, who, sud- 
den as had been the assault upon him, had so quickly 
thrown up his arms, that he parried the chief force of 
= ogee blow, and received but a slight injury over his 
right eye. 

“Pho! pho! the boy is drunk,” he exclaimed coolly, ob- 
ooretng his frantic assailant struggling with those who held 


im. 

“Ruffian! swindler! liar!” gas Beauchamp. Apsle 
laughed aloud. mont eae’ 

“What! dare not you strike me in return?” roared Beau- 
champ. 

“Aye, aye, my fine fellow,” replied Apsley, with im- 
perturable noncbalance, “but dare you have struck me 
when you were in cool blood, and I on my guard?” 

“Struck you, indeed, you abhorred”. 

‘Let us see, then, what we can do in the morning, when 
we've slept over it,” retorted A ley, pitching his card 
towards him contemptuously. “Bat, in the meantime, we 
must send for constables, unless our young friend here 
becomes quiet. Come, Straighton, you are croupier— 
come, Hillier—Bruton—all of you, come—play out the 
stakes, or we shall forget where we were.” 

Poor Beauchamp seemed suddenly calmed when Aps- 
ley’s card was thrown towards him, and with such cold 
scorn. He pressed his hands to his bursting temples, 
turned his despairing eyes upwards, and muttered, as if he 
were half choked, “Not yet—not yet!” He paused—and 
the dreadful paroxysm seemed to subside. He threw one 
of his cards to Apsley, exclaiming hoarsely, “When, where, 

. and how you will, sir!" 
“Why, come now, Beau, that’s right—that?’s like a man!” 
said Apsley, with mock civilty. “Suppose we say to-mor- 
row morning? I have cured you of roguery to-night, and, 
with the blessing of God, will cure you of cowardice to- 
morrow. But, pardon me, your last stakes are forfeit,” he 
added abruptly, seeing Beauchamp approach the spot 
where his last stake, a bill for £100 was lying, not having 
taken up. He looked appealingly to the company, 
who decided instantly against him. Beauchamp, with the 
hurry and agitation consequent on his assault upon Apsley, 
had forgotten that he had really played away the note.— 
“Well, sir, there remains nothing to keep me here,” said 
uchamp calmly—-with the calmness of despair—“ex- 
cept settling our morning’s meeting. Name your friend, 
sir,” he continued sternly---yet his heart was breaking 
within him. 

“Oh—aye!” 'replied Apsley, carelessly looking up from 
the cards he was shuffling and arranging. ‘Let me see. 
Hillier, will you do the needful for me? I leave every 
thing in your hands. After vain attempts to bring about a 
Compromise---for your true gamblers hate such affairs, not 
fralpersonal fear, but the publicity they occasion to their 
doifigs---matters were finally arranged; Sir Edward Streigh- 
ton undertaking for Beauchamp. The hour of meeting 
was half past six o’clock in theanorning, and the place, a 
field near Knightsbridge. The unhappy Beauchamp then 
withdrew, after shaking Sir Edward by the hand, who 
promised to call at his lodgings by four o’clock---for we 
shall break up by that time, | dare say,” he whispered. 

When the door was closed upon Beauchamp, he reeled 
off the se and staggered giong the street like a drunken 
man. Whether or not he was deceived he knew not; but 
in passing under the windows of the room where the fiend- 
ish conclave was sitting, he fancied he heard the sound of 
loud laughter. It was about two o’clock of a winter’s 
morning. The snow fell fast, and the air was freezingly 
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cold. Not a soul but himself seemed stirring. A watch- 
man seeing his unsteady gait, crossed the street, touched his 
hat, and asked if he should call him a coach; but he was 
answered with such a ghastly imprecation, that he slunk 
back in silence. ‘Tongue cannot tell the distraction and 
misery with which uchamp’s soul was shaken. Hell 
seemed to have lit its raging fires within. He felt affrighted 
at being alone in the desolate, dark, deserted streets. His 
last six months’ life seemed unrolled suddenly before 
him like a bligbting scroll written in letters of fire. 
Overcome by his emotions, his shaking knees refused 
their support, and he sate down on the steps of a house in 
Picca 7: He told me afterwards, that he distinctly re- 
collected feeling for some implement of destruction; and 
that if he-had discovered his penknife, he should assuredly 
have cut his throat. After sitting on the stone for about a 
quarter of an hour, bareheaded---for he had_ removed his 
hat, that his burning forehead might be cooled---he made 
towards his lodgmgs. He thundered impetuously at the 
door, and was instantly admitted. His shivering, half-a- 
sleep servant fell back before his master’s affrighting coun- 
tenance, and glaring bloodshot eyes. “Lock the door, sir, 
and follow me to my room,” said Beauchamp, in a loud 
voice. 
_, “Sir---sir---sir, stammered the servant, as if he were going 
to ask some question. ; : 
“Silence, sir!” thundered his master; and the man, laying 
down his candle on the stairs, went and barred the door. 
Beauchamp hurried up stdfrs, and opened the door of his 
sitting room. He was astonished and alarmed to find a 
blaze of light in the room. Suspecting fire, he rushed in 
the middle of the room, and beheld---his mother and cou- 
sin bending towards him, and staring fixedly at him with 
the hue and expression of two marble images of horror! 
His mother’s white hair hung dishevelled down each side 
of her ghastly features; and her eyes, with those of her 
neice, who sat beside her, clasping her aunt convulsively 
round the waist, seemed on the point of starting from their 
sockets. They moved not---they spoke not. ‘The hideous 
apparition vanished in an instant from the darkening eyes 
of Beauchamp, for he crepued the candle he held in his 
hands and fella full lengt senseless on the floor. 


It was no occular delusion---nothing spectral---hut nor- 

ror looking out through breathing flesh and blood, in the 

sons of Mrs. Beauchamp and her neice. 

he resolution which Mrs. Beauchamp had formed, on 
an occasion which will be remembered by the reader, was 
to go up direct to London, and try the effect of a sudden 
appearance, before her erring, but she hoped not irreclaima- 
ble son. Suchan interview might startle him into a return 
to virtues Attended by the faithful Pritchard, they had ar- 
rived in town that very day, put up at a hotel in the neigh- 
borhood, and, without pausing to take refreshments, hur- 
ried to Mr. Beaucham p’s lodgings, which they reached 
only two hours after he had gone out to dinner. Seeing 
his desk open, and a paper lying upon it, the old lady took 
it up, and freezing with fright, read the oath before named, 
evidently written in blood. Her son then, was gone te 
the gaming table in the spirit of a forlorn hope, and was 
that night to complete his and their ruin! Yet, what could 
they do? Mr. Beauchamp’s valet did not know where his 
master was gone to dinner, nor did any one in the house, 
or they woula have sent off instantly to apprize him 0 
their arrival. As it was, however, they were obliged to 
wait for it: and it may therefore be conceived in what a0 
ecstacy of agony those Pyo. poor ladies had been sitting, 
without tasting wine or food, till half past two o'clock in 
the morning, when they heard his startling knock-—his 
fierce voice speaking in curses to the valet, and at Jength 
beheld him rush, madman-like, into their presence, as has 
been described. : ; 

When the valet came up stairs from fastening the street 
door, he saw the sitting-room door wide open; and peeping 
through on his way up to bed, was confounded to see three 
prostrate figures on the floor; his master here, and there 
the two ladies locked in one another’s arms, all motionless. 
He hurried to the bell, and pulled it till it broke, but not 
till it had rung such a startling peal as woke every boay I". 
the house, who presently pont him shouting at the top o! 
his voice, “Murder! murder! murder!” All the affright 
inmates were in a few seconds in the room, half-dresse¢, 
and their faces full of terror. The first simultaneous !™- 
ression on the minds of the group was, that the persons 
ying on the floor had been poisoned; and under such im- 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


pression was it that I and two neighboring surgeons were 
summoned on the scene. By the time I had arrived, Mrs. 
Beauchamp was reviviving; but her neice had swooned 
away again. ‘The first impulse of the mother, as soon as 
her tottering limbs could support her weight, was to crawl 
trembling to the insensible body of her son. Supported in 
the arms of two female attendants, who had not as yet 
been able to lift her from the floor, she leaned over the 
prostrate form of Beauchamp, and murmured, “Oh, Hen- 
ry! Henry! Love! My only Love!” Her hand played slowly 
over his damp features, and strove to part the hair from 
the forehead---but it suddenly ceased to move, and on 
looking narrowly at her, she was found to have swooned 
again. Of all the sorrowful scenes it has been my fate to 
witness, | never encountered one of deeper distress than 
this. Had I known at the time the relative situation of the 


ies! 

[ directed all my attentions to Mr. Beachamp, while the 
other medical gentlemen busied themselves with Mrs. 
Beauchamp and her neice. I was not qnite sure whether 
my patient were not in a fit of apoplexy, for he lay motion- 
less, drawing his breath at long and painful intervals, with 
a little occasional convulsive twitching of the features. I 
had his coat taken off immediately, and bled him from the 
arm copiously: soon after which he recovered his con- 
sciousness, and allowed himself to be led to bed. He had 
hardly been undressed before he fell fast asleep. His mo- 
ther was bending ovér him in speechless agony---for ill 
and feeble as she was, we could not prevail on her to go to 
bed---and | was watching both with deep interest and cu- 
riosity, convinced that I was witnessing a glimpse of some 
domestic tragedy, when there was heard a violent knock- 
ing and ringing at the street door. Every one started, and 
with an alarm inquired what that could be? Who could be 
seeking admission at four o’clock in the morning? 

_ Sir Edward Streighton!---whose cab, with a case of duel- 
ling pistols on the seat, was standing at the door waiting to 
convey himself and Beauchamp to the scene of possible 
slaughter fixed on the overnight. He would take no denial 
from the servant, declared his business to be of the most 
pressing kind; and affected to disbelieve the fact of Beau- 
champ’s illness-~-“it was all miserable fudge,” and he 
was heard muttering something about “cowardice” The 
strange pertinacity of Sir Edward brought me down stairs. 
He stood fuming and cursing in the hall; but started on 
seeing me come down with my candle m my hand, and 
he turned pale. 

“Mr. !” he exclaimed, taking off his hat; for he 
had once or twice seen me, and instantly recognised me, 
“Why, in the name of heaven, what is the matter? Is he 
ill? Is he dead? What?” 

“Sir Edward,” I replied, coldly, “Mr. Beauchamp is in 
dan erous, if not dying circumstances.” 
aug ying circumstances!” he echoed with an alarmed air, 

Why---has he---has he attempted to commit suicide?” he 
stammered. 

“No, but he has had a fit, and is insensible in bed. You 
will permit me to say, Sir Edward,” 1 continued, a suspi- 
clon occurring to me of his design in calling, “that this un- 
une visit looks as if”--- 

That is my business, Doctor,” he replied, haughtily. 
hot yours. My errand is of the highest importance; and 
itis fitting I should be assured, on your solemn word of 
honor, of' the reality of Beauchamp’s illness.” 
Sir Edward Streighton,” said J, indignantly, “you have 
ad my answer, which you may believe or disbelieve, 
as you think proper; but I will take good care that you do 
not ascend one of these stairs to-day.” 
understand it all!” he answered, with a significant 
scowl, and left the house. I then hastened back to my pa- 
tient, whom I now viewed with greater interest than be- 
fore ; for I saw that he was to have fought a duel that morn- 
ing. Coupling present appearances with Mr. Beauchamp’s 
visit to me the day before, and the known character of Gir 
ward as a professed bler, the key to the whole seem- 
ed to me, that there had been a gaming-house quarrel. 

e first sensible words that Mr. Beauchamp spoke, were 
to me: “Has Sir Edward Streighton called? Is it four 
et?” and he started up in his bed, staring wildly 
around him. Seeing himself in bed—candles about him, 
and me at his side, he exclaimed, “ Why, I recollect nothing 
of it. Am I wounded? What become of Apsley?” He 
Placed his hand on the arm from whien he had been bled, 
So feeling it bandaged,“ Ah! in the arm—how strange 
‘hat I have forgotten it all! How did I get on at Hazard 
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sok oye et Noir?—Doctor, am I badly wounded—bone 
roken ?” 

My conjecture was now verified beyond adoubt! He 
dropped asleep, from excessive exhaustion, while I was 
gazing at him. i had answered none of his questions, which 
were proposed in a dreamy unconnected style, indicating 
that his senses were disturbed. Finding that I could be of 
no further service at present, I left him, and betook myself 
to the room to which Mrs. Beauchamp had been removed, 
while I was conversing with Sir Edward. _I found her in 
bed, attended by Miss Beauchamp, who, though still ex- 
tremely languid, and looking the picture of broken heart- 
edness, had made a great exertion to rouse herself. 
Beauchamp looked dreadfully ill. The nerves seemed to 
have received a shock from which she might be long in re- 


covering. “ pew, wpat is breaking these ladies’ hearts?” ° 


thought I, as I looked from one phates face to the other. 

“* How is my son ?” inquired Mrs. Beauchamp, faintly. 

I told her, I thought there was no danger; and that, with 
repose, he would soon recover. 

“ Pray madam, allow me to ask, had he any sudden 
fright? Isuspect’—— Both shook their heads, and hung 
them down. 

“ Well, he is alive, thank heaven—but a beggar ! Oh! 
Doctor, he hath fallen among thieves! They have robbed 
and would have slain my son—my first born—my only 


n! 

I expressed deep sympathy. I said, “I suspect, madam, 
that something very unfortunate has happened.” _ 

She interrupted me by asking me after a pause, if I knew 
nothing of his practices in London, for the last few months, 
as she had seen my name several times mentioned in his 
letters, as his medical adviser. I made noreply. 1 did not 
even hint my suspicions that he had been a frequenter of 
the gaming table; but my looks started her. 

“Oh Doctor ——, for the love of God, be frank, and save 
a widowed mother’s heart from breaking! Is there no 
door open for him to escape ?” : 

Seeing they could extract little or no satisfactory expla- 
nations from me, they ceased asking, and resigned them- 
selves to tears and sorrow. After rendering them what 
little service was in my pee, and looking in at Mr. 
Beauchamp’s room, where I found him still in a comforta- 
ble sleep, | took my departure, for the dull light of a win- 
ter morning was already stealing into the room, and I had 
been there ever since a little before four o’clock. All my 
way home, I felt sure that my patient was one of the innu- 
pee victims of gambling, and had involved his family 

ruin. 

Mr. Beauchamp, with the aid of quiet and medicine 
soon recovered sufficiently to leave his bed; but his mm 
was evidently ill at ease. Had I known at the time what 
I was afterwards apprised of, with what intense and sor- 
rowful interest should’ I have regarded him! d 

The next week was all agony, humiliation, confessions, 
and forgiveness. The only item in the black catalogue 
which he omitted or misrepresented, was the duel he was 
to have fought. He owned, after much pressing, in order 
to quiet his mother and cousin, that he had fought, and es- 
capes unhurt. But Beauchamp in his own mind, was re- 
solved, at all events, to give Apsley the meeting, on the 
very earliest opportunity. His own honor was at stake! 
His own revenge was to be sated! ‘The first thing, there- 
fore, that Beauchamp did, after he was sufficiently reco- 
vered to be left alone, was to drop a hasty line to Sir Ed- 
ward Streighton, informing him that he was now ready and 
willing, nay, anxious to give Apsley the meeting, which he 
had been species doing, only by his sudden and severe 
illness. He entreated Sir Edward te continue, as hereto- 
fore, his friend, and to hasten the matter as much as possi- 
ble; adding, that whatever event might attend it, was a 
matter of utter indifference to one who was weary of life. 
Sir Edward, who began to wish himself out of a very disa- 
greeable affair, returned him a prompt, pom, but not very 
cordial answer; the substance of which was, that Apsley, 
who happened to be with Sir Edward when Beauchamp’s 
letter arrived, was perfectly ready to meet him at the place 
formerly appointed, at seven o’clock on the ensuing morn- 
ing. Beauchamp was somewhat shocked at the sudden- 
ness of the affair. How was he to part, overnight—possi- 
bly for ever—from his beloved, and injured as belovea, 
mother and cousin? Whatever might be the issue of the 
affair, what a monster of perfidy and ingratitude must he 
appear to them! j : 

ull of these distracting thoughts, he locked his room 
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door, and proceeded to make his will. He left ‘every thing 
he had remaining on earth in any shape” to his mother, 
except a hundred guineas to his cousin to buy a mourning 
ring. ‘That over, and some other arrangements completed, 
he repaired with a heart that smote him at every step, to 
his mother’s bed side; for it was night, and the old lady be- 
sides scarce ever left her bed. The unusual fervor of his 
embraces, together with momentary fits of absence, might 
have challenged observation and suspicion; but they did 
not. He told me afterwards, that the anguish he suffered, 
while repeating and going through the customary evening 
adieus to his m and cousin, might have atoned for 
years of guilt! . 

After a nearly sleepless night Beauchamp rose about 
five o’clock, and dressed himself. On ig ng Shy room 
— the last time he should re it alive, he - be pass 

y his mother’s door. There he fell on his knees; and 
continued with clasped hands. and closed eyes, till his 
smothering emotions warned him to be gone. He suc- 
ceeded in getting out of the house without alarming any 
one; and muffled im his cloak, made his way as fast as pos- 
sible to Su Edward Streighton’s. It wasa miserable morn- 
ing. The untrodden snow lay nearly a foot deep on the 
streets, and was yet fluttering fast down. Beauchamp found 
it so fatiguing to planther on through the deep snow, and 
was so benumbed with cold, that he called a coach. He 
had great difficulty in rousing the driver, who, spite of the 
bitter inclemency of the weather, was sitting on his bex, 

r fellow, fast a sleep, and even pan OE complete hil- 
ioc of snow, which lay nearly an inch thick upon him.— 
How Beauchamp envied him!—the very horses, too, lean 
and scraggy as they looked—fast asleep—how he envied 


It was nearly six o’clock, when Beauchamp reached Sir 
Edward’s residence. The Baron was up and waiting for 


him. 

“How d’ye do, Beauchamp—how d’ye do!—how the 
d—— are you to fight in such a fog as this?” he inquired, 
looking through the window and shuddering at the cold. 

“It must be managed I se Put us as close as you 
like,” replied Beau p, gloomily. 

“{’ve doneallin my power, my dear fellow, to settle mat- 
ters amicably, but ’tis in vain, I’m afraid. You must ex- 
change shots, you know!—I have no doubt however,” he 
continued with a mr smile, “that the thing be 
properly conducted. Life is valuable, Beauchamp! You 
understand me?” 

“Tt is not to me—I hate Apsley as I hate hell.” 

“My God, Beauchamp! What a bloody humour you 
have risen in!” exclaimed the baron with an anxious smile. 
He paused as if for an answer, but Beauchamp continued 
silent. “Ah, then,the sooner to business the better. And 
hark’ee, Beauchamp,” said Sir Edward briskly, “have your 
wits about you, for Apsley, let me tell you, is a splendid 


“Pooh!” exclaimed Beauchamp, smiling bitterly. He 
felt cold from head to foot, and even trembled; for a thou- 
sand fond thoughts gushed over him. He felt faint, and 
would have asked for a age of wine or spirits; but after 
Sir Edward’s last remark, that was out of question. It 
might be misconstrued! 

hey were on the ground by seven o'clock. It had ceased 
snowing, and in its stead a small drizzling rain was falling. 
The fog continued so dense as to prevent their seeing eac 
other, distinctly, jat a few rods distance. This puzzled 
the parties not a little, and threatened to interfere with bu- 


siness. 
“Every thing, by , is against us to-day!” exclaimed 
Sir Edward, placing under his arm the pistol he was load- 
ing and buttoning his great coat up to the chin—“this fog 
inder you from seeing one another, and this —— rain 
will soak through to the priming! In fact you must be put 
up within eight or ten feet of one another. ; 
“Settle all that soon, and as you like,” replied Beau- 
champ, walking away a few steps. 
“Hallo—here!—here!” cried Sir Edward, ——— “Here! 
here we are, Hiller,” seeing three figures within a few 
ards of them searching about for them. Apsley had 
rought with him Hiller and a young surgeon. 
The fog thickened rapidly as soon as they had come to- 
ther, and Apsley and Beauchamp took their stands a lit- 
tle distance from their respective friends. © 
“Any chance of apology?” inquired Hillier; a keen-eyed 
hawk-nosed ct-dev 





ant mililaire. 
“The devila bit. Horridly savage.” 
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“Then let us make haste,” replied Hillier, with sang 
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“Apsley got —— drunk, after you left us this morning, 


and I’ve only halfan hour's sleep;” continued Hiller, little t 
suspecting that every word they were saying, was over- a 
heard by Beauchamp, who, shrouded by the fog, was 
manag at but three or four yards distance. h 
“Apsley drunk? Then ‘twill giye Beauchamp, poor li 
devil a bit of a chance—and this fog! How does he stand 
it? Cool?” , fo 
“Asacucumber. That isto say, he is cold—very cold fir 
ha, ha. But | don’t think he funks either. Told me he si 
hated Apaley like —— and we might put him up as : = 
we nwt ' ~~ ys does org a say?” are Ls 
“ of poo. an it a mere telle.” le 
“Do mischief?—eh?” for 
“Oh—he’s going to try for the arm or knee, for the fel- ow 
low hurt his eye the other night.” mu 
“What—in this fog! My ——!” tell 
“Oh, true. Forgot that. What’s tobe done. Comeits let 
clearing offa bit.” A : = wit 
“T say, Hillier,” whispered Sir Edward in a low tone— ser" 
sup mischief should be done? a fe 
j Seecagep it shouldn’t? You'll never get lear 
your pistol drove!—So, now!” beft 
“Now, how far?” as a 
“Oh, the usual distance. Step them out the Bakers’s offic 
dozen. Give them every chance, fof God favours them. stup 
“But they wont see one another any more than the dead! whic 
*Tis a complete farce—and the men themselves will grum- rush 
ble. How can they mark.” : door, 
“Why, here’s a gate close by. Icame past it. *Tis white aed 
and large. Put them ina line with it.” __ ave 
“Why Beauchamp will be hit, poor devil.” midoi 
“Never mind—deserves it, d-——d fool!” . guish 
The distance duly stepped out, each stationed his man. witho 


“J shall not stand against this gate, Streighton, said Beau- sence 
champ, calmly. The baronet langhed, and replied—“Oh hag ; 


you’re right my dear fellow, we'll put you then, about 






three or four yards from it on one side. They were soon LO his 
stationed, and pistols = into their hands. Both exclaimed hd has 
loudly that they could: not see their man. “So much the e had 
better. A chance shot!—We sha’nt put you any nearer,” wae-e 
said Sir Edward—and the principals. sullenly acquiesced. om ve 
“Now, take care to shoot at one another, not at ws, in this oe refi 
cursed ft .” said Sir Edward, seas to be heard by both. Sit Ely 
“We shall meve off about twenty yards away to the right of th v 
here, I will say one! two! three!—and then do as you pf. od 
ike. : 
“The Lord have mercy on you!” added Hillier.. appear 
“Come, quick! quick!—’Tis cursedly cold and I must be in he v 
at ——’s by ten,” cried Apsley, petulently. The two te- b i, hort 
conds and the surgeon moved off. Beauchamp could not e: 
even catch a glimpse of his antagonist—to whom he was ini 
equally invisible. “Well,” thought they“ if we miss, we can To sor 
fire again!” Ina few moments, Sir Edward’s voice called But ra 
out loudly—“one!—two!—THRFE!” Hung 
Both-pistol-fires flashed through the fog at once, and the Let me 
seconds rushed up to their men. To kes 
“Beauchamp, where are you?”’-~“ Apsley where a this mela 
you Ww 
“Here!” replied Beauchamp; but there was no answe! trae 
from Apsley. He had been shot through the head, and 0 the on 
groping about, terror-struck, in search of him, they SW BM cithor of, 
bled over his corpse. ‘The surgeon was in an instant Bt conduct g 
his knees beside him, with: his instruments out, but in Vall: BE tion into 
It was all over with ey. That heartless villain WH lene) i, 





Apsl 
gone to his account. Besychenp's chance shot as it was, 
had entered the right temple, passed through the brain and 
lodged in the opposite temple. The only blood about him 
was a little which had trickled from the wound, down the 






































cheek, on the shirt collar. ; apparent] 

“Ts he killed?” groaned Beauchamp, bending over the lation—he 
body, and staring at it sprinted: but before he could tM ted. after | 
ceive an answer from Sir Edward or Hillier, who, aloe “T will ge 
petrified grasped each a hand of the dead body—he hii od caf, 44 
swooned. e 


first words he heard, on recovering bi 
senses, were-—‘‘F ly! fly! fly!” Not comprehending their 1m- 
port, he languidly opened his eyes, and saw people, som 
standing round him, and others bearing away the dead body 
Again he relapsed into unconsciousness, from whic . 
was aroused by some one grasping him rather roughly 
the shoulder. His eyes glanced on the head of a consti 
ble’s staff, and he heard the words, “You are in my cust 
sir. 
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He started, and stared in the officer’s face. : 

“There’s a coach awaiting for you, sir, by the road side, 
to take you to —— office.” Beauchamp offered no resist- 
ance. He whispered, merely—“Does my mother know.” 

How he rode, or with whom, he knew not; but he found 
himself, about nine o’clock, alighting at the door of the Po- 
lice office, more dead than alive. 

While Beauchamp had lain insensible on the ground, the 
fog had completely vanished ; and Sir Edward and Hillier, 
finding it dangerous to remain, as passengers from the road 
side could distinctly see the gloomy group, made off, leav- 
ing Beauchamp and the surgeon with the corpse of Apsley. 
Sir Edward flew to his own house, accompanied by Hil- 
lier—the latter hastily wrote a note to Apsley’s brother, in- 
forming him of the event; and Sir Edward despatched his 
own valet confidentially to the valet of Beauchamp, com- 
municating to him the dreadf ul situation of his master, and 
telling him to break it as he could to his friends. The va- 
let instantly set off for the field of death, not, however, 
without apprising by his terrified movements, his fellow 
servants that something terrible had happened. He found 
a few people still standing on the fatal spot, from whom he 
learned that his master had been conveyed a few minutes 
before to the —— Street Office, whither he repaired as fast 
asa hackney coach could carry him. hen he arrived, an 
officer was endeavoring to rouse Mr. Beauchamp from his 
stupor, by forcing on him a little brandy and water, in 
‘ which he partly succeeded. Pale and breathless, the valet 
: rushed through the crowd of officers and people about the 
door, and flung himself at his master’s feet, wringing his 
hands and crying, “‘Oh master !—dear master !—What 
have you done! You'll kill your mother!” Even the myr- 
midons of justice seemed affected at the poor fellow’s an- 
guish; but his unhappy master only stared at him vacantly, 
without speaking. hen he was conducted into the pre- 
. sence of the magistrate, he was obliged to be supported 
yh with a chair; for he was overcome, not only by the horri- 

ble dilemma to which he had a brought himself, but his 
spirits and health were completely broken down, as well 


\- 


le 


* by his recent illness as the wasting anxieties and agonies 
he he had endured for months past. e brother of Apsley 
ue was present, raving like a madman; and he pressed the 
a case vehemently against the prisoner. Bail was offered, 
ea, but refused ; and Beauchamp was eventually committed to 
this Newgate to take his trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions. 
oth. Sir Edward Streighton and Hillier surrendered in the course 
ight of the day, but were liberated on their own heavy recog- 
you nisances, and two sureties each in a thousand pounds, to 


appear and take their trial at the Old Bailey. 

_ But what tongue can tell, what pen describe the madden- 
at be ing horrors—the despair of the mother and the betrothed 
0 8 bride? Not mine. ‘heir sorrows shall be sacred for me. 

was ——“ For not to me belongs, 
To sound the mighty sorrows of thy breast, 


eed But rather far off stand, with head and hands : 
Hung down, in fearful sympathy. Thy ark of grief 

d the t me not touch, presumptuous. 

_To keep up, however, in some degree, the continuity of 
e@ are this melancholy narrative, I shall state, merely, that I, who 

was Called in to both mother and niece, a few minutes af- 
nswet ter the news had smitten them like the stroke of lightnin 
and i to the earth—wondered, was even confounded—to fin 
-stul- either of them survive it, or retain a glimpse of reason. The 
ant on conduct of Ellen Beauchamp ennobled her, in my estima- 
n val. tion, into something above humanity. She succeeded, at 


length, in overmastering her anguish and agitation, in order 
that she might minister to her afflicted aunt, in whose sor- 
row all consciousness or appreciation of her own seemed 
tohave merged. For a whole week Mrs. Beauchamp ho- 
vered, so to speak, about the open door of death, held back, 
apparently, only by a sweet spirit of sympathy and conso- 
htion—her neice! The first words she distinctly articula- 
ted, after many hours spent in delirious muttering, were, 
[will see my son—I will see my son !”—It was not judg- 
ed safe to trust her alone without medical assistance for at 
least a fortnight. Poor Pritchard, for several.nights, slept 
outside her bedroom door. ; 

_ The first twenty-four hours of Beauchamp’s incarceration 
in Newgate were horrible. He, who on such slight temnp- 
tation had beggared himself, and squandered away in infa- 
” the fortunes of his fathers; who had broken the hearts 
of his idolizing mother—his betrothed wife; who had mur- 
DERED A MAN—was noW ALONE !—alone in the sullen gloom 
ofa prison. 
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The transaction above detailed, made muck noise in Lon- 
don ; and disguised as it here is, in respect to names, dates, 
and places, there must be many who will recollect the true 
facts. There is one, whose heart these pages will wither 
while he is reading ! 

Most of the journals, influenced by the vindictive misre- 
presentations of Apsley’s brother, gave a most distorted 
version of the affair, and, presumptuously anticipating the 
decrees of justice, threw a gloomy hue over the prospects 
of the prisoner. He would certainly be convicted of mur- 
der, they said, executed, and dissected! The judges were 
or ought to be resolved to put down duelling, and never 
was there a more fitting opportunity for making a solemn 
example, &c. &c. One of the papers gave dark hints, that 
on that day of trial, some extraordinary and inculpating 
disclosures would be made concerning the events which 
led to the duel. 

Mrs. Beauchamp made three attempts during the third 
week of her son’s imprisonment, to visit him, but in each 
instance fainted on being lifted into the carriage; and at 
length desisted, on my representing the danger which at- 
tended her attempts. Her neice, also, seemed more dead 
than alive when she accompanied her aunt. Pritchard, 
however, the faithful, attached Pritchard, often went to and 
fro between Newgate and the house where Mrs. Beau- 
champ lodged, two or three times a day, so that they were 
thus enabled to keep upa constant but sorrowful corres- 
pondence. Several members of the family had hurried up 
to London the instant they received intelligence of the 
disastrous circumstances above detailed, and it was well 
they did. Had it not been for their affectionate interfer- 
ence, the most lamentable consequences might have been 
anticipated to mother, neice, and son. I, also, at Mrs. 
Beauchamp’s pressing instance, called several times on her 
son, and found him, on each visit, sinking into deeper and 
deeper despondency ; yet he seemed hardly sensible of the 
wretched reality and extent of his misery. Many a time, 
when I entered his room--which was the most comforta- 
ble the governor could supply him--I found him seated at 
the table, with his head buried in his arms; and | was some- 
times obliged to shake him, in order that | might arouse 
him from his lethargy. Even then he could seldom 
drawn into conversation. When he spoke of his mother 
and cousin, it was with an apathy which affected me more 
than the most passionate lamentations. 

I brought him one day a couple of white winter roses 
from his mother and Ellen, telling him that they were cent 
as pledges of love and hope. He snatched them out of my 
hands, sae them, and buried them in his bosom, saying, 
“Lie you there, emblems of innocence, and blanch this 
black heart. if you can!’ I shall never forget the expres- 
sion, nor the stern and gloomy manner with which it was 
uttered. I sate silent for some minutes. 

“ Doctor, Doctor,” said he, hastily, placing his hands on 
his breast, “they are--I feel they are thawing my frozen 
feelings! they are softening my hard heart! Oh God, mer- 
ciful God, lam becoming humian again!” He looked at 
me with an eagerness and vivacity to which he had long 
been a stranger. He extended to me both his hands; 
I clasped them heartily, and he burst into tears. He wept 
aloud and long. 

* The light of eternal truth breaks in upon me! Oh my 
God, hast thou then not forgotten me?” He fell down on 
his knees, and continued, ““ Why what a wretch--what a 
monster have | been!” He started to his feet. ‘“ Ah, ha! 
I’ve been in the lion’s den, and am plucked out of it!” I 
saw that his heart was overburdened, and his head not yet 
cleared. I said therefore little, and let him go on by fits 


and starts. : 

“ Why, I’ve been all along in adream! Henry Beau- 
champ! In Newgate! Ona charge of murder /—Fright- 
ful!” He shuddered. “ And my mother--my blessed mo- 
ther !—~where—how is she ? er heart bleeds—but no— 
no—no-—it is not broken !—and EWlen—Ellen—Ellen”— 
After several short, choking sobs, he burst again into a tor- 
rent of tears. I strove to soothe him, but “ he would not 
be comforted.” “ Doctor, say nothing to console me !— 
Don’t, don’t, or I shall go mad! Let me feel all my guilt ; 
let it crush me!” ; ; : 

My time being expired, I rose and bade him adieu. He 
was in a musing , a8 if he were striving, with painful 
effort, to peppose some subject to his thoughts—to keep 
some object before his mind—but could not. I promised 
to call again, between then and the day of his trial, which 
was but a week off. 
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110 MOTHER AND SON. 


The excruciating anxiety endured by those unhappy la- | ruptly, and Jooking me full in the face. “I repeat it,” 
dies, Mrs. Beauchamp and her neice, as the day approached | clenching his fist, “ 1 would have perished sidecalie to gra- 
when the life or death of one in whom both their souls | tify my revenge. So would you,” he continued, “if you 
were bound up, must be decided on, defies description. [| had suffered as I have.” With the last words he elevated 
never saw it equalled. ‘To look on the settled pailor—-the | his veice to a high key, and his eye glanced on me like 
hollow, haggard features—the quivermg limbs of Mrs. | lightning, as he passed and repassed me. 
Beauchamp--was heart-breaking. She seemed like one in “ Flow can we expect the mercy we will not show ?”] 
the palsy. All the soothing, as well as strengthening medi- | inquired miidly. 
cines, which all my experience could suggest, were ren-| ‘ Don’t mistake me doctor,’ he resumed, without an- 
dered unavailing to such a “ mind diseased,” to “ raze” | swering my last question, “ it is not death | dread, disturb- 
such “a written sorrow from the brain.” Ellen, too, was | ed as { appear, but only the mode of it. Death I covet, as 
wasting by her side to a mere shadow. She had written | a relief from life, which has grown hateful; but great hea- 
letter after letter to her cousin, and the only answer she re- | ven, to be nune like a dog !” 
ceived was~- “ Think of hereafter!” I exclaimed. 

“Cousin Ellen! How can you, how dare you write to}  “ Pshaw! I’m past thoughts of that. Why did not God 
such a wretch as—Henry Beauchamp !” keep me from the snares into which I have fallen?” 

These two lines almost broke the poor girl’s heart. What At that moment came a letter from Sir Edward Srreigh- 
was to become of her? Had she clung to her cousin throvgh | ton. When he recognised the superscription he threw it 
guilt and through blood, and did he now refuse to love her, | down on the table, exclaiming, “There! This is the first 
or receive her proflered sympathy? She never wrote again | { have heard from this accomplished scoundrel, since the 
to him, till her aunt implored, nay, commanded her to v. rite, | day { killed Apsley.” He opened it, a scow] of fury and 
for the purpose of inducing him to see them if they called. | contempt on his brow, and read the following flipping and 
He refused. He wasinflexible. Expostulation was useless. | unfeeling letter :— 


te turned out poor Pritchard, who had undertaken to plead| “* Dear Brother in the bonds of blood! 
“ My right trusty and well beloved counsellor, and 


her cause, with violence from his room. Whether he 

dreaded the effects of such an interview on the shattered | thine—Hillier, and thy unworthy E. 5., intend duly to take 
nerves, tlle weakened frame of his mother and cousin, or | our stand beside thee, at hine o’clock to morrow morning, 
feared that his own fortitude would be overpowered, or de- | in the dock of the Old Bailey, as per recogaisances. Be 
barred himseif of their sweet but sorrowful society, by | not thou cast down, O my soul; but throw thou fegx unto 
way of penance, | know not, but he returned an unwaver- | the dogs! ‘There’s never a jury in England will cou¥ict us, 
ing denial to every such application. I think the last men- | even though, as | hear, that bloody-minded old —+— is to 
tioned was the motive which actuated him; for I said to| try us! We've got a good fellow, (on reasonable terms, 
him oa one occasion,“ Weil, but Beauchamp, suppose } considering,) to swear he happened to be present, and that 
your mother should die before you have seen her, and re- | we put you up at forty paces! and that he heard you ten- 
ceived her forgiveness?’ He replied sternly,“ Well, 1| der an apology to yon Bg The sweet convenient rogue!!! 
shall have deserved it.” { could account for bie feelings, | What think you of that, dear Beau? 

without referring them to suileuness or obstinacy. His “ Yours ever—but not on the gallows, 
heart bled at every pore under the unceasing lashes of re- “EDW. STREIGHTON.” 
morse! On another occasion, he said to me, “It would| “ P.S. I wish Apsley, by the way, poor devil ! had paid 
kill my mother to see me here. She shall never die in a| me a trifling hundred or two he owed me before going 
prison !” : home. But he went in a hurry, ’tis true. Catch me ever 
The day previous to his trial [ called upon him pursuant | putting up another man before asking him if he has any 


tomy promise. ‘The room was full of counsellors and at- | debts unprovided for! : 
* There, there, Doctor !” exclaimed Beauchamp, flinging 


torneys; and numerous papers were lying on the table, 
which a clerk was beginning to gather up into a bag when | the letter on the floor, and stamping on it, ‘* ought not I go 
lentered. They had been holding their final consultation, | out of the world, for allowing such a fellow as this to lead 
and left their client more disturbed than I had seen him for | me the dance of ruin ?” 
some days. The eminent counsel who had been retained,| 1 shook my head. ; 
spoke by no means encouragingly of the expected issue| “ Oh, did you but know the secret history of the last six 
of the trial, and reiterated the determination to “do the | months,” he continued, bitterly, “ the surpassing folly—the 
very uttermost on his behalf.” ‘They repeated, also, that | black ingratitude—the villanies of all kinds with which it 
the prosecutor was following him up like a bloodhound; | was stained, you would blush to sit in the same room with 
that o- had got scent of some evidence against Beauchamp | me !_ Would it not be so” 
in particular which would fell terribly against him--and| “Come, come, Mr. Beauchamp, you are raving !” I re- 
make out a case of “ mal prepense.” And, as if matters | plied, giving him my hand, while the tears half blinded me , 
had not been already sufiiciently gloomy, the attorney had | for he looked the picture of contrition and hopelessness. 
learned, only that afternoon, that the case was to be tried} “* Weil, then,” he continued, eyeing me steadfastly, * 
by one of the judges, who, it was rumored, was resolved to | may do what I have often thought of. You have a kind 
e an example of the first duellist he could convict!” | considerate heart, and | will trust you. By way of the 
“1 shall undoubtedly be sacrificed, as ny fortune has al- | heaviest penance { could think of—but alas! how unavail- 
ready,” said Beauchamp. with alittle trepidation. “ Every| ing! I have employed the last week in writing my short 


thing seems against me. If I should be condemned to| but wretched history. Read it, and curse as you go on, My 
i folly, my madness, nay villany ! J’ve often laid down my 


death, what is to become of my mother and Ellen?” ; 
“T feel assured of your acquittal, Mr. Beauchamp,” said | pen, and wept aloud, while writing it; and yet the confes- 
I, not knowing exactly why, if he had asked me. sion has eased my heart. One thing, I think, | will see 
“Tam little given to superstition, Doctor,” he replied, | plainiy—that all along [ have been the victim of some deep 
“and I feel a persuasion, an innate conviction, that the| diabolical conspiracy. Those two vile fellows who will 
grand finishing stroke has yet to descend—my misery stand beside me to-morrow in the dock, like evil spirits, 
awaits its climax.” and the monster I have killed, have been the main agents 
“Why, what can you mean, my dear sir? nothing new | throughout. 1’m sure something will, ere long, come (0 
has been elicited.” light, and show youl am speaking the truth. Return 
“ Doctor,” he replied gloomily, “ I'll tell you something, | me,” he continued, taking a packet from the table drawer 

I feel I oveur to die !” é sealed with black, “ in the event of my acquittal, that 1 may 
** Why, Mr. Beauchamp ?” I inquired with surprise. burn it; but if lam to die, do what you will with it. Even 

“ Ought not he to die who is at heart a murderer?” he | if the world know of it, it cannot hurt me in the grave, 21 
inquired. it may savesome from Hazard and Rouge et Now! Hor- 

Assuredly.” rible sounds !” te 

“Then lam such aone. I mranttokill Apsley. I pray-| I received the packet in silence, promising him to act a3 





but I would have killed him and rid the earth of such a raf- ow 
fian,” said Beauchamp rising, with much excitement, from | row? Heaven have them in its holy keeping! 
his chair, and walking hurriedly to and fro. I shuddered | heart quails at to-morrow! 1 must breathe a polluted at- 





felt my color changed. 


“ Are you shocked Doctor?” he inquired; pausing ab-' every eye in court fixed upon me; some with horror, othert 


aight! T 
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ed to God that | might. 1 would have shot breast to breast, | he wished. | 
“ How will my mother—how will Ellen get rege’ 
vo 


to hear him make such an avowal, and continued silent. I| mosphere; | must stand on the precise spot which has beet 
occupied by none but the vilest of my species; I shall have 
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MOTHER 


detestation—and some, pity—which is worse than either. 
I must stand between two that ican never look on as other 
than devils incarnate! My every gesture and motion, eve- 
ry turn of my face will be noted down, and published all 
over the kingdom,with severe, possibly insulting comments. 
yood God! how am [ to bear it all ?” 

“ Have you prepared your defence, Mr. Beauchamp?” I 
inquired. He pointed languidly io several shee's of tools- 
cap, full of scorings out, and said with a sigh, “ 'm afraid 
jt is labour lost. I can say little or nothing. 1 shall not 
lie even for my life! {have yet to finish it2” 

* Dont, then, let me keep you from it! May God bless 
you, my dear sir, and send you an acquittal to-morrow! 
What shail | say to your mother—tu Miss Beauchamp, if 
I see them to night 7” 

His eyes glistened with tears: he trembled, shook his 
head, and whispered, “ what can be said to them !” 

J shook him fervently by the hand. As I was quitting 
the door, he beckoned me back. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered, in a shuddering tone, “ there is 
to be an execution to-morrow! Five men will be hanged 
within ten yards of me! [ shall hear them, in the night, 
putting up the—gallows !” 

The memorable morning, (for such it was, even to me) 
at length dawned. The whole day was rainy, cold, and 
foggy, as if the elements, even, had combined to depress 
hearts already prostrated. After swallowing a hasty break- 
fast, I set off for the Old Bailey, calling, for a few minutes, 
on Mrs. Beauchamp, as { had promised her. Poor old lady ! 
She had not slept half'an hour during the whole night: and 
when I entered the room she was lying in bed, with her 
hands clasped together, and her eyes closed, listening to 
one of the church prayers, which her neice was reading 
her. I sat down in silence; and when the low tremulous 
voice of Miss Beauchamp had ceased, I shook her cold 
hand, and took my seat by her aunt. J pushed the curtain 
aside that I might see her distinctly. Her features looked 
ghastly. What savage work grief had wrought there ! 

“I don’t think I shall live through this dreadful day,” 
suid she, “ I feel every thing dissolving within me! [am 
deadly sick every moment; my heart flutters as if it were 
in expiring agonies; and my limbs have little in them more 
thanacorpse! Ellen, foo, my sweet love! she is as bad; 
and yet she conquers it, and attends me like an angel !” 

“Bo of good heart, my dear madam,” said I, “ matters 
are by no means desperate. This evening—I’l! stake my 
life for 1t—you will have your son in your arms !”” 

“ Ha !? quivered the old lady, clapping her hands, while 
a faint hysteric laugh broke from her colorless lips. 

“Well, { must leave vou, for | am going to hear the 
operas of the trial, 1 promised your son as much last 
night. 

“ How was he?” faintly inquired Miss Beauchamp, who 
was sitting beside the fire, her face buried in her hands, 
and her elbows resting on her knees. The anguished 
eyes of her aunt also asked me the question, though her 
lips spoke uot. | assured them he was not in worse spirits 
eos { had seen him; and that | left him preparing his de- 

nce. 

“The Lord God of his fathers bless him and deliver him,” 
moaned Mrs. Beauchamp. As, however, time passed, and 
i wished to look in on one or two patients in my way, | 
began to think of leaving, though I scarce knew how. I 
enjoined them to keep constantly by Mrs. Beauchamp a 
glass of brandy and water, with half a teaspoonful of lau- 
danum in it, that she or her neice might drink it whenever 
they felt a sudden faintness come over them. For further 
security, [ had also stationed for the day, in her bed room, 
a young sietoat friend, who might pay her constant atten- 
ton. Arrangements had been made, [ found, wit 1 the at- 
torney, to report the progress of the trial every hour, by 
dour regular runners. 

Shaking both the ladies affectionately by the hand, I set 
off After seeing the patients | spoke of, 1 hurried on to 
ihe Old Bailey. It was striking ten by St. Sepulchre’s 
lock when I reached that gloomy street. The rain was 

ouring down in drenching showers. I passed by the gal- 
ows, which they were taking down, and on which five 
men had been executed only two hours before. Horrid 
aight! The whole of the street along the sessions’ house 
Was coverea with straw, thoroughly soaked with wet; and 
hy carriage wheels rolled along it noiselessly. I felt my 
color leaving me and my heart sinking fast. as I descended 
ind entered the area before the court house, which was 
‘cupied with many anxious groups conversing together, 


lil 


heedless of the rain, and endeavoring to get admittance 
into the court. The strect entrance was crowded ; and it 
was such a silent—gloomy crowd, as I never before saw ! 
{ found the triai had commenced—so I made my way 
instantly to the counsel’s benches. ‘Lhe court was crowd- 
ed to suffocation: and among the spectators | r¢cognised 
several of the nobility. Three prisoners stood in the dock, 
all of gentlemanly appearance; and the strong startled 
light thrown on tham from the mirror over head, gave their 
anxious faces a ghastly hue. How vividiy is that group, 
even at this distance of time before my eyes! On the 
right hand side. stood Sir Edward Streighton, dressed in 
military style, with a black stock, and bis blue frock coat, 
with velvet collar, buttoned up close to his neck. Both 
his hands rested on his walking stick; and his head, bent 
a little aside, was attentively directed towards the counsel 
for the crown, who was stating the case to the jury. Hil- 
lier leaned against the left hand side of the dock, his arms 
folded over his bre«st, and his stern features, clouded with 
anxiety, but evincing no agitation, were gathered into a 
frown, as he listened to the strong termsia which his con- 
duct was being described by the counsel. Between these 
stood poor Beauchamp, with fixed and most sorrowful 
countenance. He was dressed in black, with a full black 
stock, in the centre of which glistened a dazzling speck of 
diamond. Both his hands leaned upon the dock, on which 
stood a glass of spring water; and his face was turned full 
towards the judge. ‘There was an air of melancholy com- 

osure and resignation about his wasted features; and he 
ooked dreadfully thin and fallen away. His appearance 
evidently excited deep and respectful s bite: How 
my heart ached to Jook at him. when my thoughts reverted 
for an instant to his mother and cousin! There was, how- 
ever, one other object of the gloomy picture, which arrest- 
ed my attention, and has remained with me ever since. 
Just beneath the witness box, there was a savage face fixed 
upon the counsel, gloating upon his exaggerated violence 
of tone and manner. It was Mr. Frederick Apsley, the re- 
lentless prosecutor. I never saw such an impérsonation 
of malignity. On his knees lay his fists, clenched and 
quivering with irrepressible fury ; and the glances he occa- 
sionally cast towards the prisoners were absolutely fiendish. 

The counsel for the prosecution distorted and aggravated 
every occurrence on the fatal night of the quarrel. Hillier 
and Streighton as he went on exchanged confounded looks, 
and muttered between their teeth—but Beauchamp seem- 
ed anmoved ; even when the counsel seriously asserted he 
should be in a condition to prove that Beauchamp came to 
the house of the deceased with the avowed intention of 
provoking him into a due]; that he had been attempting 
toul play throughout the evening; and that the cause of in- 
veteracy against the deceased, was the deceased having 
won considerably. 

“ Did this quarrel originate then, in a gaming house ?” 
inquired the judge sternly. 

* Why—yes. my lord—it did, undoubtedly.” 

“ Pray, are the parties professed gamblers ?” 

The counsel hesitated. ‘1 do not exactly know what 
your lordship means by professed gamblers, my lord.” 

“ Oh !” exclaimed the Judge significantly, “ go on—go on, 
sir.” { felt shocked at the virulence manifested by the 
counsel ; and I could not help suspecting him of uttering 
the grossest falsehoods, when I saw ull three of the prison- 
ers involuntarily turn toward one another, and lift up their 
hands with amazement. As his address seemed likely to 
continue much longer, profound as was the interest I felt 
in the proceedings, 1 was compelled to leave. 1 stood up 
for that purpose, and to take a last look at Beauchamp, 
when his eye suddenly fell upon me. He started—his lips 
moved—he looked at me anxiously—gave me a hurried 
bow, and resumed the attentive attitude in which he had 
been standing. 

I hurried away to see my patients, several of whom were 
in most critical circumstances. Having gone through most 
on my list, and being in the neighborhood, | stepped in to 
see how Mrs. Beauchamp was going on. When | entered 
her bedroom, after tapping gently at the door, I heard a 
hurried feeble voice exclaim, “ There ! there ! who is that ?” 
It was Mrs. Beauchamp, who endeavored, but in vain, to 
raise herself up in bed, while her eyes stared at me with 
an expression of wild alarm, which abated a little on seeing 
who I was. She had mistaken me, I found, for the hourly 
messenger. Isat down beside her. Several of her female 
relatives were in the room—a pallid group—having arrived 
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“Well, my dear madam, and how are you now ?” I in- 
quired taking the aged sufferer’s hand in mine. 

“{ may be better, Doctor, but cannot be worse. Na- 
ture tells me the hour is come !” 

“Lam happy to see you so well—so affectionately at- 
tended in these trying circumstances,” said I, looking 
around the room. She made me no reply, but moaned— 
“Oh! Henry, Henry, Henry !—I would to God you had 
never been born! hy are you thus breaking the heart 
that always loved you so fondly!” She shook her head, 
and the tears trembled through her close eyelids. Miss 
Beauchamp, dressed in black, sat at the foot of the bed, 
speeehless, her head leaning against the bed post, snd her 
pale face directed towards her aunt. 

“ How are you, my dear Miss Beauchamp?” inquired L. 
made me no answer, but continued looking at her aunt. 

y sweet love !” said her mother, drawing her chair 
to her, and proffering her a little wine and water, “ Doctor 

is speaking to you. He asks you how you are?” 
Miss Beauchamp looked at me, aed pressed her white 
hand upon her heart, without speaking. Her mother look- 
ed at me significantly, as if she begged I would not ask 
her neice any more questions, for it was evident she could 
not bear them. I saw several slips of paper lying on a va 
cant chair beside the bed. ‘They were the hourly billets 
from the Old Bailey. One of them was, “ 12 o'clock, O. B. 
Not quite so discouraging. Our counsel can’t make much 
impression in examination. Judge seems rather turning 
against prisoner.” : 

“1 o'clock, O. B. Nothing particular since last note. 
Prisoner very calm and firm.” 

“2 o'clock, O. B. Still going on as in last.” 

“3 o'clock, O. B. Mr. Beauchamp just read his defence. 
Made favorable impression on the court. Many in tears. 
Acknowledged himself ruined by play. General impres- 
sion, prisoner victim of conspiracy.” 

Such were the hourly annunciations of the progress of 
the trial, forwarded by the attorneys, in whose handwriting 
each of them was. The palsying suspense in which the in- 
tervals between the receipt of each was passed, and the 
trepidation with which they were opened and read, no one 
darmg scarce to touch them but Mr. , the medical 
attendant, cannot be described. Mr. M . informed 
me that Mrs. Beauchamp had been wandering deliriously, 
more or less, all day; and that the slightest noise in the 
street, like hurrying footsteps, spread dismay through the 
room, and nearly drove the two principal sufferers frantic. 
Miss Beauchamp, | found, had been twice in terrible hyste- 
rics, but with marvellous self possession, calmly left the 
room when she felt them coming on, and retired to the 
farthest part of the house. While Mr. M and I were 
conversing in a low whisper near the fire place, a heavy, 
but muffled knock at the street door, announced the arrival 
of another express from the Old Bailey. Mrs. Beauchamp 
trembled violently, and the very bed quivered under her, 
as she saw the billet delivered into my hands. I opened it, 
and read aloud : 

“4 0’elock, O. B. Judge summing up. Sorry to say, a 
little unfavorable to prisoner. Don’t think, however, pri- 
soner will be capitally convicted.”” Within this slip was ano- 
ther, which was from Beauchamp himself, and addressed— 

“ Sweet loves ! Courage! The crisis approaches. I 
am not in despair! God is merciful! May he bless you 
for ever and ever, my mother, my Ellen !—H. B.” 

The gloomy tenor of the last billet-—for we could not 
conceal them from either, as they insisted on seeing them 
after we had read them—excited Mrs. and Miss Beauchamp 
almost to frenzy. It was heart-rending te see them both 
shaking in every muscle, and uttering the most piteous 
moans. I resolved not to quit them till the event was 
known one way or another, and dismissed Mr. . 
begging him to return home with the carriage, and inform 
my wife that I should not dine at home. I then begged 
that some refreshment might be brought in, ostensibly for 
m poner, but really to give me an opportunity of forcing 
a litt e nourishment on my patients. My meal, however, 
was scanty and solitary; for | could scarcely eat myself, 
and could not induce any one else to touch food. 

“This must be a day of fasting!” sighed Mrs. Beau- 
champ; and I desisted from the attempt. 

“ Mrs. Beauchamp,” inquired her sister in law, “ would 
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you like to hear a chapter in the bible read to you ”” 
“ Y—ye—yes !” she replied eagerly ; “ let it be the para- 
ble of the prodigal son ; and perhaps Dr. 


to us! 


will read it 





MOTHER AND SON, 


What an affecting selection! Thinking it might serve 
to occupy their minds for a short time, | commenced read- 
ing it, but not very steadily or firnly. Therelieving tears 
gushed forth freely from Mrs. Beauchamp, and every one 
in the room, as i went on with that most touching, beauti- 
ful, and appropriate parable. When I had concluded, and 
amidst a pause of silent expectation, another billet was 
brought. : 

“5 o'clock, O. B. Judge still summing up with great 
pains. Symptoms of leaning towards the prisoner.” 

Another agitating hour elapsed, how, I scarcely know ; 
and a breathless messenger brought a sixth billet. 

“6 o'clock, O. B. Jury retired to consider verdict—been 
absent half an hour. Rumored in court that two hold out 
against the rest—not known on which side.” 

After the reading of this torturing note, which Mrs. 
Beauchamp did not ask to see, she littea up her shaking 
hands to heaven, and seemed Jost in an agony of prayer. 
After a few minutes spent in this way, she gasped almost 
inaudibly, “Oh! Doctor, read once more the parable you 
have read, beginning at the twentieth verse.” I took the 
bible in my hands, and tremorously read— 

“ And he arose and came to his father. But when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him and had com- 

assion, {a short bitter hysteric laugh broke from Mrs. 
eauchamp] and ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

* * * “ And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and 
let us eat and be merry : 3 ‘ 

“ For this my son was dead; and is alive again; he was 
lost; and is found; and they began” — ; : 

The death-like silence in which my trembling voice was 
listened to, was broken by the sound of a slight bustle in 
the street beneath, and the noise of some —,, 
hicle. We scarce breathed. The sound increased. Miss 
Beauchamp slowly dropped on her knees beside the bed, 
and buried her ashy face in the clothes. The noise out- 
side increased ; voices were heard; and at length a short 
faint “ huzza !” was audible. ; : 

“There! I told you so! He is free! My son is ac- 
guitrep !” exclaimed Mrs. Beauchamp, sitting in an instant 
upright in bed, stretching her arms upon it, and clapping 
her hands in ecstacy. Her features were lit up with a glo- 
rious smile. She pushed back her dishevelled gray hair, 
and sate straining her eyes and ears, and stretching forward 
her hands as if to enjoin silence. i 

Then was heard the sound of footsteps rapidly ascend- 
ing the stairs; the door was knocked at ; and before I could 
reach it for the purpose of preventing any sudden surprise, 
in rushed the old steward, frantic with joy, waving his hat 
over his head. 

“ Nor Guiry !—Nor Guiry !—Nor Guiury ! my lady ” 
he gasped, all in a breath, in defiance of my cautioning 
movements. ‘ He’s coming! he’s coming! he’s coming - 
my lady!” Miss Beauchamp sunk in an instant on the 
floor, with a faint scream, and was carried out of the room 
in a swoon. 

Mrs. Beauchamp again clapped her hands. Her son 
rushed into the room, flung himself at her feet, and threw 
his arms around her. For several moments he locked her 
in his embraces, kissing her with convulsive fondness. 
“ My mother! my own mother !—Your son !” he gasped, 
but she heard him not. She had expired in his arms. 

To proceed on with my narrative, after recounting such 
a lamentable catastrophe, is like conducting a spectator to 
the death-strewn plain, after the day of battle. All, in the 
once happy family of Beauchamp, was thenceforth sorrow, 
sickness, broken-heartedness, and death. _ As for the un- 

happy Beauchamp, he was released from the horrors of a 
prison only to “ turn his pale face to the wall,” on a linger- 
ing, languishing, bed of sickness, which he could not quit, 
and to follow the poor remains of his mother to their final 
resting place in shire. He was not only confined to 
his bed, but wholly unconscious of the time of the burial, 
for a fierce nervous fever, kept him in a state of continual 
delirium. Another physician and myself were in constant 
attendance on him. Poor Miss Beauchamp also was ill ; 
and, if possible, ina worse plight than her cousin. The 
reader cannot be surprised that such long and intense sul- 
ferings should have shattered her vital energies ;—shou 
have sown the seeds of consumption in her constitution. 
Her pale, emaciated, shadowy figure is now before me- 
After continuing under my care for several weeks, her mo- 
ther carried her home to shire, in a most precarious 
state, hoping the usual beneficial results expected from 4 











return to native air. Poor girl! She gave me a little pear! 
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MOTHER AND SON. 


ring as a keepsake, the day she went ; and intrusted to me 
a rich diamond ring, to give to her cousin Henry: “it is 
too large now for my fingers,” said she, with a sigh, as she 
dropped it into my hand, trom her wasted finger! “ Teil 
him,” said she, “as soon as you cousider it safe, that my 
love is his—my whole heart! and though we may never 


meet on this side of the grave, let him weur it to think of 


me, and hope for happiness hereafier!” These were 
among the last words that sweet young woman ever spoke 
to. me. 

* Es * % * * * 


As the reader possibly may think he has been long 
enough detained among these sorrowfu! scenes, | shaii 
draw them now to a close, and omit much of what I had 
set down for publication. 

Mr. Beauchamp did not once rise from his bed during 
two months, the greater part of which time was passed in 
a state of stupor. At other periods he was delirious, and 
raved dreadfully about scenes with which the manuscript 
he committed to me in prison, had made me long and pain- 
fully familiar. He loaded himself with the heaviest curses 
for the misery he occasioned his mother and Ellen. He 
had taken it into his head that the latter was also dead, and 
that he had attended her funeral. He was not convinced 
to the contrary, till l judged it safe to allow him to open a 
letter she addressed to him, under coverto me. She told 
hm she thought she was “ getting strong again;” and that 
if he would still accept her heart and hand, in the event of 
his recovery, they were his unchangeably. Nothing con- 
tributed so much to Beauchamp’s recovery as this letter. 
With what fond transports did he receive the ring Ellen 
had intrusted to my keeping. 

His old steward, Pritchard, after accompanying his vene- 
rated lady’s remains into the country, returned immediate- 
ly to town, and scarce ever left his master’s bedside. His 
officious affection rendered the office of the valet a compa- 
rative sinecure. Many were the piques and heart burnings 
between these two zealous and emuious servants of an un- 
fortunate masier, on account of one usurping the other’s 

uty: 

One of the earliest services that old Pritchard rendered 
his master, as | warranted him in so doing, was to point 
out who had been the “ serpent in his path”—the origin— 
the deliberate, diabolical designer of his ruin—in the per- 
son of his tutor! ‘The shock of this discovery render. d 
Beauchamp speechless for the remainder ot the day.— 
Strange and wise are the ways of Providence! How does 
the reader imagine the disgraceful disclosures were brought 
about? Sir Edward Streighton, who had got into his hands 
the title deeds of one of the estates, out of which he and 
his scoundrel companions had swindled Beauchamp, had 
been hardy enough—quum Deus vult peredere, prius deme- 
neat—to venture into a court of law to prosecute his claim! 
In spite of threatened disclosures he pressed on to trial, 
when such a series of flagrant iniquitics was developed, un- 
expectedly to all parties, as compelled Sir Edward, who 
was in court incognito, to slip away, and without even ven- 
turing home, embarked for the continent, and from thence 
to that common-sewer of England—America.* His papers 
were all seized under a judge’s order, by Mir. Beauchamp’s 
agents ; and among them was found the letter addressed to 
him by Eccles, coolly commending his unsuspicious pupil 
to destruction. 

Jnder Beauchamp’s order, his stewards made a copy of 
the letter, and enclosed it with the following lines, to the 
tutor, who had since contrived to gain a vicarage ! 


“To the Rev. Peter Eccles, Vicar of : 





Sir, 

“A letter of which the following is a copy, has been dis- 
covered in your hand writing, among the papers of Sir Ed- 
ward Creighton, and the same post which brings you this, 
encloses your own original letter, to Sir Edward, with all 
necessary explanations, to the bishop of your diocese. 





* His companion in villany, who in this narrative is call- 
ed Hillier, brazoned on the affair with unequalled effront- 
ery, and continued in England, till within the last very few 
years, when, rank with roguery, he tumbled into the grave, 
and so cheated justice. ‘The hoary villain might be seen 
nightly at street, with huge green glasses,—now 
Up to Nie knees in cards—and then endeavoring with pal- 
sled hand, to shake the dice with which he had ruined so 


many. 
10* 








Lis 


“ The monstrous perfidy it discloses will be forthwith 
made as public as the journals of the day can make it. 
“ THOMAS PRITCHARD. 
Agent to Mr. Beauchamp.” 


What results attended the application to the bishop, and 
whether or not the concluding threat was carried into ef- 
feet, I have reasons for concealing. There are those who 
do not need information on those points. 

The first time that | saw Mr. Beauchamp down stairs, 
afier his long, painful, dangerous illness, was in the even- 
ing of the July following: He was sitting in his easy chair, 
which was drawn close tu a bow window, commanding an 
uninterrupted view of the setting sun. It was piteous to 
see how loosely his black clothes hung about him. If you 
touched any of his limbs, they felt like those of a skeleton, 
clothed with the vestments of the living. His long thin 
tingers seemed attenuated and blanched into more than fe- 
minine delicacy of size and hue. His face was shrunk and 
sallow, and his forehead bore the searings of'a ‘* scorching 
wo-” His hair, naturally black as jet, was now of a sad 
iron gray color: and his eyes were sunk, but full of vivid, 
though melancholy expression. ‘The air of noble frank- 
ness, spirit, and cheerfulness which had hitherto graced 
his countenance, was fled for ever. 

“J hope, Doctor, you’ll excuse Mr. Pritchard continuing 
inthe room with us. He’s in the midst of’ important busi- 
ness,” he continued, seeing the old man preparing to leave 
the room; “ he is my friend now, as weil as steward; and 
the oldest, I may say, only friend I have Jeft!” 1 entreated 
him pot to mention the subject, and the faithful old stew- 
ard bowed, and resumed his seat. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Beaucharop, after answering the usual 
inquiries respecting his health, “1 am not, after all, abso- 
lutely ruined in pont of fortune. Pritchard has just been 
telling me that [ have more than four hundred a year left!” 

* Sir, sir, you may as well call ita good 500/.a year,” 
said Pritchard, eagerly taking off his spectacles. “1am 
but 20). a year short of the mark, and I’il manage that, by 
hock, or by crook, and you—see if i don’t!” Beauchamp 
smiled faintly. “* You see, Doctor, Pritchard is determined 
to put the best face upon matters.” 

“Well, Mr. Beauchamp,” | replied, “ taking it even at 
the lower sum mentioned, I am sincerely rejoiced to find 
you so comfortably provided for.” While 1 was speaking. 
the tears rose in his eyes; trembled there for a few mo- 
ments; and then, spite of all his attempts to prevent them 
overflowed. : 

‘What distresses you?” I inquired, taking his slender 
finger in mine. hen he had a little recovered himself, 
he replied, with emotion; “am I not comparatively a beg- 
gar? Does it suit to hear that Henry Beauchamp is a beg- 
gar! Ihave nothing now left but misery; hopeless mi- 
sery! Where shall | go, what shall 1 do, to find peace? 
Wherever I go, 1 shall carry a broken heart, and a con- 
sciousness that I deserved it! i—I--the murderer of 
two” —— 

“* Two, Mr. Beauchamp! What can you mean! The 
voice of justice has solemnly acquitted you of murdering 
the miserable Apsiey ; and who the offer is”>——— 

“My mother ! my poor, fond, doating mother! Ihave 
killed her, as certainly as I slew the guilty wretch that ruin- 
edme! My ingratitude pierced her heart, as my bullet 
his head ! That it is which distracts, which maddens me ! 
The rest I might have borne ; even the anguish | have oc- 
casioned my sweet forgiving Ellen, and the profligate de- 
struction of the fortunes of my house!” If saw he was in 
one of the frequent fits of despondency to which he was 
latterly subject, and thought it best not to interrupt the 
strain of his bitter retrospections. I therefore listened to 
his self-accusations in silence. . 

“Surely you have ground for comfort and consolation in 
the unalterable, the increasing attachment of your cousin?” 
said I, after a melancholy pause. 

“Ah, my God! It is that which drives the nail deéper ! 
T cannot, cannot bear it! How shall I dare to wed her? 
To bring her to an impoverished house; the house of a 
ruined gamester ; when she has a right to rule in the halls 
of my father? To hold out to her the arms of a mur- 
pERER!” He ceased abruptly ; trembled, clasped his hands 
together, and seemed lost ina painful reverie. 

* God has, after all, intermingled some sweets in the eup 
of sorrows you have drained; why cast them scornfully 
away, and dwell on the taste ofthe bitter?” __ 

* Because my head is disordered, my appetites are cor- 
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rupted. I cannot now taste happiness. I know it not ; the 
relish is gone for ever !” 
* * * * * * * 

“Tn what part of the country do you propose residing ?” 
I inquired. : . : 

“ { can never be received in English society again; and 

I will not remain here in a perpetual pillory ; to be pointed 
at! Ishall quit England for ever”—— 
_ “You shanw’t though!” exclaimed the steward, bursting 
into tears, and risimg from his chair, no longer able to con- 
trol himself; “ You shan’t go ;” he continued, walking hur- 
riedly to and fro, snapping his fingers. “ You shan’t; no, 
you shan’t, Master Beauchamp ; thou I ay’ it that 
shouldn’t! You shall tramble on a old bones first.” 

“Come, come. kind old man! Give me your hand!” 
exclaimed Mr. Beauchamp, affected by this lively show of 
feeling, on the part of his fold tried servant. ‘Come, I 
won't go then; won't !” 

“Ah! pr at you; point at you, did you say, sir! I'll 
be —— if I won’t do for any one that points at you, what 
you did forthat rogue App” Meet 

“ Hush, Pritchard !” said his master, rising from his chair 
and looking shuddering at him. : , 

The sun was fast lle 1 and a portion of his huge 
blood red disk was already dipped beneath the horizon. 
1s there a more touching or awful object in nature? We 
who were gazing at it, felt that there was not. All befare 
us was ness and repose. Beauchamp’s kindling eye 
assured me that his soul sympathized with the scene. 

“ Doctor, doctor,” he exclaimed suddenly, “ What has 
come to me? Is there a devil mocking me? Or is it an 
angel whispering that | ee be happy? May I listen; 
may [ listen to it? He paused. His excitement increased. 
“O yes, yes! I feel intimately; | know I am reserved for 
happier days! God smileth on me, and my soul is once 
more warmed and enlightened!” An air of joy diffus 
itself over his features. I never before saw the gulf be- 
tween despair and hope passed with such lightning speed ! 
Was it returning delirium only ? 

“How can he enjoy happiness who has never tasted 
misery ?” he continued uninterrupted by me. “ And may 
he not most relish peace, who has been longest tossed in 
trouble! Why, why have I been desponding? Sweet, 
precious Ellen! I will write to you! We shall soon meet : 
we shall even be happy together! Pritchard,” he exclaim- 
ed, turning abruptly to the listening ner, “ What ay 
you; will you be my major domo, eh? Will you be wit 
us in the country, once again?” : ; : 

_“ Aye, Master Beauchamp,” replied Pritchard, crying 
like a child, “as long as these old eyes, and hands, an 
head, can serve you, they are yours! I'll be any thing 
you'd like to make me !” F 

“'There’s a bargain, then, between you and me? You 
see, Doctor, Ellen will not cast me off; and old Pritchard 
will cling to me, why should I throw away happiness aif 

“Certainly, certainly! There is much happiness be- 
fore you” —____ 

‘The thought is transporting, that I shall soon leave the 
scenes of guilt and dissipation for ever, and breathe the 
fresh and balmy atmosphere of virtue cnce again! How 
I long for the time! other, will you watch over your 
prodigal son?” How little he thought of the affecting re- 
collections he had called forth in my mind, by mentioning 
~-the prodigal son ! i ; 

[lett him about nine o'clock, recommending him to re- 
tire to rest, and not expose himself to the cool of the even- 
ing. I felt excited myself, by the tone of our conversation, 
which, I suspected, however, had on his part, verged far 
into occasional flightiness. {had not such sanguine hopes 
for him, as he entertained for himself, I suspected that 
his constitution, however it might rally for a time, from its 
present prostration, had received a shock, before which it 
must ere while fall: : : 

About five o’clock the next morning, I and all my fami- 

ly were alarmed by one of the most violent and continued 
ringings and thunderings at the door I ever heard. On 
lookin out of my bedroom window, I saw Mr. Beau- 
champ’s valet below, wringing his hands, and stamping 
about the steps like one distracted. > 

Full of fearful apprehension [ dressed myself in an i1- 
stant and came down stairs. _ gem 

“In the name of God, what is the matter?” I inquired, 
seeing him pale as ashes. 

“Oh, my master! Come, come;” he could get out no 


MOTHER AND SON-——-TO THE BLIND GODDESS FORTUNE. 


lodgings. Even at that my heur there was an agitated 
group before the door. I rushed up stairs, and soon learnt 
all. About a quarter of an hour before, the family were 
disturbed by hearing Mr. Beauchamp’s Newfoundland dog, 
which always slept at his master’s bedroom door, howling, 
whining, and scratching against it. The valet and some 
one else came to see what was the matter. They found 
the dog trembling violently, his eyes fixed on the floor; 
and on looking down they saw blood flowing from under 
the door. The valet threw himself half frantic against the 
door, and burst it open, he rushed in and saw all! Poor 
Beauchamp, with a razor grasped in his right hand, was 
lying on the floor lifeless. : 

I never now hear of a young man, especially of fortune, 
frequenting the GAMING TABLE, but I think with a tear 
of Henry Beauchamp. 


Written for the Casket. 
To the Blind Goddess, Fortune. 


The praise of beauty, wit, or worth, 
Of earthly mould, I sing not now: 

But thou hast drawn these numbers forth, 
Dread goddess of the darken’d brow! 


Of thee I’ve heard strange tales, but never 
Could quite believe them true; 

They say thou’rt fickle, blund’ring ever, 
Nor yield thee justice due. 


The filleting around thy brow 
Is of a texture thin, 

And I do really think, somehow, 
It lets the daylight in! 


But if, indeed, thou art as blind 
As any owl or bat, 

Thou still may’st hear me speak my mind; 
Fair goddess grant me that! 


’Tis said thou art the friend of youth*— 
If so, vouchsafe a smile— 

For few have been my years, in truth, 
And thou hast frown’d the while. 


Thy luckless daughtert I have known 
For many years together, 

Both in the country and in town, 
In dry and rainy weather! 


Faith, she has play’d me many a prank, 
In one way or another!— 

I fain would catch her on the flank, 
And send her to her mother. 


I’ve heard that you are sweet and mild, 
And lib’ral of your pelf— 
Then, pray take back your froward child, 


And come tome yourself! O. G. 


*The Emperor Charles V, or the Great Frederick, or 
some other old gentleman, once observed, that, “Fortune, 
like other females, generally bestows her favors on young 
men. 

tMiss-Fortune. 

ml 

To endeavor to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, 18 
like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. Fine sense 
and exalted sense are not half'so useful as common sense- 
There are forty men of wit to one man of sense; and he 
that will carry nothing ,about him but gold, will be every 
day at a loss for want of readier change. 

————— 


It is as offensive to speak wit in a fool’s company, as it 
would be ill manners to whisper in it ; he is displeased with 





more. e both ran at a top speed to Mr. Beauchamp’s 


both for the same reason, because he is ignorant of what is 
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THE ENCHANTED FUSIL. 

O! he who sees the fusil of the grand Bey 
Sawa, will see a wonder. It has twelve cir- 
cles of gold and twelve circles of silver, the butt 
of it, is mother of pearl, and three tufts of red 
silk are hung from the handle. 

Other fusils have circles of gold, and tufts of 
silk; at Banialouka, the armorers know how 
to incrust the mother of pearl. But were is the 
workmen who can say the charm that renders 
mortal every ball from the fusil of Sawa ? 

He has combatted the Delci with his mail of 
triple liaks, and has combatted the Arnaut with 
his coat of felt, with seven double linings of silk. 
The ceat of mail has been pierced like a spider 
web ; and the coat like a leaf of the palm tree. 

Dawoud, the most noble of the Bosniapues 
binds over his shoulder the best of his fusils; he 
fills his girdle with sequins; of his twelve gui- 
tars he ;takes the most melodious. He left 
Baniaolouka on Friday, and reached on Sunday 
the ee of the Bey of Sawa. 

He seated himself, sounded a prelude upon his 
guitar, and all the girls crowdedabout him. He 
sang plaintive songs, and they all sighed. He 
sang songs of love, and Nastasia, the daughter 
of the Bey, cast a bouquet at lis feet, and ran, 
blushing with shame, trembling home. 

At night she opened her window and saw Da- 
woud below, seated upon a bank by the door, 
andshe leaned forward to look at him, her red 
fillet fell from her brow, and Dawoud picked it 
up; and returned it to the beautiful Nastasia. 

“Look at that cloud hanging over the moun- 
tain, loaded with hail and rain; will you leave 
me exposed to the storm to penne before your 
eyes?’ Detaching her girdle of silk, she has 
fastened one end of it to the balcony, and ina 
moment Dawoud is at her side. 

——“ Speak low, very low! If my father 
hears us, we shall both perish.” And the 
spoke low, very low, and soon they did not spea 
atall. The beautiful Dawond leftthe balcony 
sooner than Nastasia desired; but morning dawn- 
ed and he ran to conceal himself among the 
mountains. ; 

| Every night he returned to the village, and 
every night the girdle of silk was suspended 
from the balcony—Till the crowing of the cock 
he remained with his love; then ran to conceal 
limself among the mountains. The fifth night 
he has come pale and bloody. 
“The banditti have attacked me; they wait 
lor me at the mountain defile; when the day 




















G. dawns 1 must leave you—they will “aT me. | 
ae embrace you for the last time. But if I had the 
<a magic fusil of your father who would dare to ar- 
oung Wecst Or resist me?” ‘ 
“The fusilof my father! How could I give 
(to you? By day he binds it upon his shoulder ; 
_ BPy night he keeps it upon his bed. At morning 
se; 'S§ Bt he did not find it he would certainly kill me.’ 
= And she wept, and leoked at the Eastern 
nd he (ecavens.—* Bring me thy father’s fusil, and put 
every Mlne in its place; he will never notice the dif- 
frence. My fusil has twelve circles of gold 
. BBP twelve circles of silver; the butt is mother 
y, 48% Pearl, and three tufts of red sill are hung 
— tom its handle.”’ 





On tiptoe, holding her breath she has entered 
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the chamber of her father; she has taken his 
fusil, and put that of Dawoud in its place. The 
Bey sighed in his sleep and cried Jesus! but he 
did not awake ; and his daughter has given the 
magic fusil to the beautiful Dawoud. 
d Dawoud looked at the fusil from butt to 
idon, and examined in turn the trigger, the 
int and the lock. He embraced Nastasia 
tenderly, and swore that he would return on the 
morrow. : 

He left on Friday, and reached Banialouka 
on Sunday. 

And the Bey Sawa handled the fusil of Da- 
woud ; “ I am becoming old,” said he, and my fu- 
sil is grown heavy. It will yet slay many an in- 
fidel, however.” Stillevery night the girdle of 
Nastasia was suspended from the balcony, but 
the peraann Dawoud never returned. 

The circumcised dogs have entered our coun- 
try, and none can resist their chief Dawoud-Aga. 
He carries behind the saddle a sack of leather, 
and pis slaves fill it with the ears of his enemies. 
All™the men of Vostina have gathered round 
the old Bey Sawa. 

And Nastasia ascended upon the roof of her 
house, to witness this cruel battle; and she re- 
cognized Dawoud as he reined his horses against 
her old father. The Bey, confident of victory, 
has drawn its trigger the first but it has only 
flashed and the Bey has started back in affright. 

And the ball of Dawoud has struck Sawa, 
and pierced his curiass at the side and passed 
out at his back.—The Bey sighed and fell. A 
slave has cut off his head, and hung it to the sad- 
dle bow of Dawoud. 

When Nastasia sees the head of her father 
she does not weep; but she takes the dress of 
her young brother, and the black horse of her 
young brother, and seeks Dawoud in the fight to 
slayhim. And when Dawoud sees the young 
Cavalier he points at him his enchanted fusil. 

Deadly, deadly was the ball that flew from it; 
the beautiful Nastasia sighed, and fell to the 
— A slave cut off her head, and raised it 

yits long locks; and Dawoud recognized the 
ey of Nastasia. 
dhe knelt upon the earth and kissed her 
bloody cheek ; “ I would give a sequin for every 
drop of blood of the beantiful Nastasia! I would 
ive an arm to carry her back alive to Bania- 
ouka!” And he cast his magic fusil into the 
well of Vostina. 
—_g—— 


LEAP YEAR. 


From an antiquated volume, bearing the im- 

rint ‘* 1603,” and entitled “ Courtship, Love and 

atrimony,” a correspondent extracts the fol- 
lowing amusing paragraph :— 

“* Albeit is nowe become parte of the common 
Lawe, in regard to the social relashuns of life, 
that as often as evry Bissextile year doth return, 
the Ladys have the sole privilege during thetime 
it continueth, of making love unto the men; 
which they may doe either by word or lookes 
as unto them it seemeth proper. And, moreover, 
no man will be entitled to the benefit of the cler- 

y who doth refuse to accept the offers of the 
Faay; who doth in any wise treat her proposals 
with slight or contumely.” 











































































From the Saturday Evening Post. 4 


RAILLERY. 


There is no species of wit so little understood 
and more generally practised, than raillery.— 
When managed with discretion and good nature, 
it is like a sword in the hand of a dexterous fen- 
cer, who will sear without wounding; it then be- 
comes the greatest promoter of mirth and is the 
salt of conversation, which, without it, would 
often be found tiresome and insipid ; yet so few 
know how to use it with propriety, that it is fre- 
quently productive of the most serious conse- 
quences. How often, by an ill-timed jest, has tie 
strongest friendship been dissevered, and two 
men who before were the sincerest friends, be- 
came irreconcileable enemies.* Weshould par- 
ticularly consider the occasion given for raillery 
before we exercise it; foibles, imperfections, or 
whimsical accidents, are the only subjects pro- 
per for good natured satire; any thing which 
amovnts to vice, or that will cause more than a 
transient blush should never be the object ; guch 
reproaches penetrate to the quick, and will’ cer- 
tainly draw on us the hatred and resentment of 
the bine ridiculed. There are also different 
people on whom our raillery should never be di- 
rected; it should not fall upon the unhappy, for 
they already have sufficient tocomplain of. They 
demand our pi, and it would therefore be un- 
generous and unmanly to insult them; nor on 
those whom fortune favours not, because 

“From no afiliction are the poor exempt—— 

They think each eye surveys them with contempt ; 

Unmanly poverty subdues the heart, 

Cankers each wound, and sharpens every dart.” 
Nor upon the wicked, for fear of their revenge ; 
nor upon vur relations, because it recoils upon 
ourselves. Nothing can be a stronger proof of 
folly than to rally another upon a subject for 
which we ourselves are equally deserving of the 
lash of satire. What would be more absurd than 
for a man to reproach a person with the disgrace 
of his brother, whose own had suffered an igno- 
minious death; or more ridiculous than for Mr. 
C. to rally Mr. H. on the infidelity of his lady, 
when perhaps his own had not been scrupulous- 
ly attentive to her conduct. On the whole, de- 
licate raillery is so difficult to be acquired, and 
that which is not refined and managed with pro- 
priety so often productive of the most unpleasant 
results, that however agreeable it may some- 
times be, it is more prudent entirely to abstain 
from it, than to expose ourselves to serious evils 
to promote laughter among others. C. 





* “ Like the bold ribald, whose licentious jest 
Polliutes his banquet and insults his guest.” 


—p——— 

Comforts of Human Lifee—By Dr. Arnorr. 

“The following picture is not overcharg- 

ed, and might be much extended. Nearly each 

individual of the civilized millions that cover the 

earth, may have the same —— as if he 
were the single lord of all.” 


small fortune may cast his looks around him, and 
say with truth and exultation, I am lodged in a 
house that affords me conveniences and comforts, 
which even a king could not command some cen- 
turies ago. Ships are crossing the seas in eve 


single man of 





direction, to bring me what is useful from a 
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parts of the earth. In China, men are gather. 
ing the tea leaf for me; in America, they are 
planting cotton for me; in the West India Isl- 
ands, they are preparing my sugar and my cof- 
fee; in Italy, they are feeding silkworms for me; 
in Saxony, they are shearing the sheep to make 
me.clothing ; in England, powerful steam engines 
are spinning and weaving for me, and making 
cutlery for me, and pumping the mines, that mi- 
nerals useful to me, may be produced. I have 
post coaches running day night, on all the 
roads, to carry my correspondence; I have roads 
and canals, and bridges, to bear the fuel for my 
winter fire. Then I have editors and printers, 
who daily send what is going on throughout the 
world, among all these people who serve me.— 
And in a corner of my house, I have books! the 
miracle of all my possessions, more wonderful 
than the wishing cap of the Arabian tales; for 
they transport me instantly, not only to all places, 
but to all times. By my books I can conjure up 
before me, the vivid existence, all the great and 


men of antiquity; and for my individual sa- 


tisfaction. I can make them act over again the 
most renowned of their exploits: the orators de- 
claim for me: the historians recite: the poets 
sing: and from the equator to the pole, or from 
the beginning of time until now, by my books | 
can be where | please.’ 


Ol 
Written forthe Casket. 
To the memory of ————- 


I saw thee once in thy youthful glee, 
When thy heart was beating high, 

And I scarcely thought as I gazed oa thee, 
That one so fair could die. 


I saw thee amid the dance and song— 
Among the young and fair; 

Thy heart was the gayest in the throng, 
Thy foot the lightest there. 


I saw thee again, but oh! how changed— 
Consumption’s withering breath 

Had dimm’d thine eye, and thy young cheek ting’d 
With the baleful hue of death. 


And lov’d ones gathered round thy bed, 
And watched with a tearful eye; 

But their hopes were vain—thy spint fled , 
‘Fo realms beyond the sky. 


Ah! who could see thee, lovely flower, 
So beautiful and dear, 

Go down to the grave in thy morning hour, 
Without a bitter tear? 


The fairest flowers first perishr here— 
The fondest hopes first fade ; 

And friends the loveliest and most dear, 
First in the tomb are laid. 


But, kind was the voice that call’d thee home 
To a land of joy and peace, 
Where the hand of death can never come, 
And the mourner’s sorrows Cease. 
W hitesborough, N. Y. FRANCES. 
—_—_»——. 


The vestal who talks most on the importance of cherish 
ing the sacred fire, isthe most obnoxious to the suspici® 
of neglecting it. 


Famous 
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THE ENCHANTRESS. 


For the Casket. 
THE ENCHANTRESS. 


OR THE INCONSTANCY OF MAN. 


Come then, the colours and the ground prepare! 

Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 

Chuse a firm cloud before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute. 

Pope. 
In the days of the Doges, when Venice was the 

seat of grandeur and glory, and of science and the 
arts, there lived a nobleman, a senator, whose 
name was Leonardo del Ponti Golsalvo, and who 
possessed immense wealth. Nature had bestow- 
ed upon him great personal attractions, and he 
had enriched his mind with all the learning in the 
libraries of Venice. He was one day studying 
sculpture and painting in the gallery of an artist, 
and standing before the Venus de Medicis, 
when the Princess Leonora Vettorina entered 
with a view of purchasing a splendid picture of 
the triumphant gladiator. It was the first time 
that Leonardo and the Princess had ever met, 
though the fame of her beauty, celebrated 
throughout all Italy, had often reached his ears. 
No sooner had he gazed upon her commanding 
form and heavenly features, than he dropped the 


| book he held, andjturning round bowed politely 


to the most beautiful woman his eyes ever be- 
held. {The Princess smiled, and the next moment 
Leonardo, as if by an involuntary movement, 
found himself kneeling before the earthly angel. 
The passion of love had taken possession of his 
soul at the first sight, and he saw in the glance of 
the Princess that she was not less enamoured. 
Leonardo went so far as to avow his passion, and 
as it is customary in Italy she gave him assuran- 
ces of hope. After an hour of protestations and 
assurances they parted, and the Princess Leo- 


| nora set out for Modena, her native city. 


For some months Leonardo did nothing but 
think of the heavenly form and face of the Prin- 
cess, and determined to visit her so soon as the 
affairs of the State would admit. He prided him- 


s self on his own constancy, and therefore believed 


that the Princess would keep her vow sacred, 
hor break her assurances of favour. She had 
promised to love and wed none other so long as 
conardo remained faithful, and calculating on 


this he set out for the city of Modena. Hearri- 


ved safely, but to his mortification found that the 
ncess was married to a foreign nobleman.— 


| What was he to do? He loved her to distraction, 


pay she had broken her vow of eternal constan- 


Melancholy and distressed, Leonardo returned 
to Venice, uttering imprecations against the 
whole female sex, and determining never to 
marry. But he found that it was impossible to 


orget the faithless Leonora, and despair fixed 


upon his soul. His friends saw him sinking into 
a misanthropic abstraction, and advised him to 
visit the sorceress in the Island of Sicily, thefame 
of whose art had spread over all Europe. As the 
mind is always most credulous and superstitious 
in grief, Leonardo acquiesced in the desire and 
determined to set sail for Sicily. 

|. The Sicilian Sorceress was the daughter of a 
-¢mous African magician, who had initiated her 
nto all the profound mysteries of his art. Her 
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fame at the time of Leonardo’s visit eclipsed even 
that of her father who resided at Algiers, for it 
was said that she could not only look into the fu- 
ture, but that she could cover, with an oblivious 
pall, the transactions of the past. It was with a 
view of seeking her aid, in the last mentioned 
part of her art, that Leonardo set sail in the beau- 
tiful Felucca, the sails of which were crimson 
and the seats padded with the richest velvet. In 
a very short time he sailed down the Adriatic, 
and passing round the heel of the boot, landed 
at the city of Messina in Sicily, whence he tra- 
velled to the village of Sutera, near which lived 
the celebrated Sorceress, named Alcadi Gorgi- 
na. Leonardo arrived at the village and thence 
was led by a guide to the residence of the Sorce- 
ress. She lived in a tremendous cavern situated 
in one of the most sublime solitudes of nature, 
and Leonardo felt a chill pervading his heart 
when he entered the long rocky passage which 
led to her desolate abode. After passing two or 
three rooms, in the manner of art, though formed 
in the rock by the plastic hand of nature, he ar- 
rived at a large hall, and found himself in the 
presence of the sorceress. She was sitting over 
an earthen pot, from which a dark volume or 
cloud of incense was rising, and finding that she 
had not noticed his presence, Leonardo stood for 
a moment gazing upon the 9. re being before 
him. Her dress was a princely costume, more 
than one half of which was in the manner of the 
Moors; on her head she wore a turban, formed 
of a rich cashmere shawl, and on her feet, which 
were very small, closely fitted a pair of oe inning 
splendid as those worn by the small footed dam- 
sels of China. Though she had the complexion 
of the Moors there was beauty in the form of her 
features, and Leonardo saw in the folds of her 
ded that her person was elegant in symme- 
ry: : 

“ What wouldst thou with me, noble sir,” said 
the Sorceress, discovering him and bowing with 
reverence. 

“Ha! then thou|know’st me, and there must be 
truth in the power of thy art,” returned the won- 
dering Leonardo. ; 

“If thou hast any doubts of my art,” said the 
Sorceress, “try me ere you confide to me your 
business. Demand the presence of any one you 
desire to see, even Leonora herself, and she shall 
appear at my bidding.” 

“Let her appear then,” said Leonardo, “let 
me behold the most beautiful and most incon- 
stant of women.” : 

“ Say not so,” returned the Sorceress, taking 
her wand, “ men are as inconstant as women.” 

*‘ Nay, I deny it,” said Leonardo, * but let me 
behold her who has given me so much misery.” 

The Sorceress smiled as if she doubted his 


constancy, and then after drawing some charac- ° 


ters on the wall, plunged her wand into the pot of 
burning incense. A few words, unintelligible to 
Leonardo, were muttered, and in an instant a 
large opening was discovered in the wall before 
which hung obliquely a splendid mirror. 
“When I touch that mirror with this wand,” 
said the Sorceress, “the princess Leonor’ will 
a gen to you.” : q 
eonardo trembled with emotion as Alcadi 
took the wand and drew it slowly over the glass. 
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In a moment the angelic form and beautiful face 
of the princess Leonora appeared to Leonardo. 
He could see her lovely eyes wink and her 
charming lips move every time she smiled. Her 
gaze was fixed upon him with the same intensity 
as when he met her in the gallery, and for which 
he stood rivetted to the spot. 

“ Heavens!” he at last exclaimed, “ can this 
be real or is it but a hallucination of my mind?” 

“It is real,’ returned the Sorceress, “ but why 
should you seek relief from the effects of broken 
vows, when your whole sex is given to incon- 
stancy and which you yourself would be guilty of 
under certain circumstances.” 

“Never!” cried Leonardo as he turned to 
gaze upon the princess but found her gone.— 

Never shall it be said that Leonardo’s heart 
proved recreant to the woman to whom he 
pledged his love.” 

“Nay,” said the Sorceress, “if thou wilt un- 
dergo the ordeal, I will prove that thou and thy 
sex art inconstant.” 

“I will undergo the ordeal with pleasure,” re- 
turned Lecter pleased at the opportunity to 
prove his constancy. 

The Sorceress without saying a word took 
down a long dark wand and with it drew a cir- 
cle on the floor. 

“ Step in that enchanted circle, my noble lord,” 
said the enchantress, “ it is the circle of oblivion 
in which you will forget all the transactions of 
your past life, and be fest to act as your judgment 
may direct. This bandage which I shail tie 
over your eyes will fall of when the charm is 
complete and I touch it.” 

The Sorceress blindfolded him and then cov- 
ered herself with the mantle of invisibility. Af- 
ter she had performed some incantations, she 
plunged her wand into the pot of incense and in 
an instant a roaring as of the ocean fell on and 
filled the ears of the astonished nobleman. The 
next moment the Sorceress touched the bandage 
which she had bound round Leonardo’s eyes; it 
fell from his brow and to his astonishment and 
horror he found himself in an open boat on the 
wide ocean. The past, however, was all forgotten, 
and he pee he had been asleep in his: boat 
and had drifted to sea. He soon discovered that 
his boat was drifting on an island unknown in 
any chart, and which appeared to be a very ro- 
mantic spot. While he was congratulating him- 
self that he should soon reach land, his boat 
struck upon a rock and sunk. Left to the mercy 
of the waves he endeavored to swim to the shore 
which he finally gained, though he was so much 
exhausted that he could not walk or even stand. 
He was discovered on the shore asleep, by the 
princess of the island, and her maid, who had him 
softly conveyed to the palace and laid on a 
sumptuous bed in the princess Fatima’s own 
chamber, When Leonardo awoke he could not 
conceive where he was, for he had never been in 
so magnificent a chamber before. He saw the 
beautiful princess hanging over him, her dark 
eyes beaming upon him with pity, and her iovel 
maids all standing round the silken bed on whic 
he reclined. fe 

* Ts all this real,” cried Leonardo, “ or is it but 
a dream of midnight haunting my brain.” 


THE ENCHANTRESS. 


answered the princess Fatima, talking him by the 
hand. Leonardo rose from the bed and survey- 
ed the exquisite form and features of the princess, 
till he was satisfied that he had never seen woman 
half so lovely before. A table covered with a 
profusion of delicacies was set, and while they 
ate Leonardo and the princess gazed constantly 
at each other. After they were done, conversa- 
tion commenced. 

“T perceive, O princess, most beautiful of thy 
sex,” said Leonardo, “ that my misfortunes have 
excited a sympathy in thy gentle bosom. Would 
to Heaven that I could excite a still tenderer 
passion.” 

“ Alas!” said the princess, “I fear you have 
already excited that passion of love without a re- 
ciprocity on your part. Nothing in life can be 
so severe as slighted love or to love, withouta re- 
turn.” 

“Oh!” cried Leonardo, in a transport, “if I 
could even hope that you would stoop to love one 
like me, I should be the happiest of men. And 
say, then, beautiful Fatima, am I to be that happy 
man.” 

“Thou art already,” returned the princess 
smiling, “ but alas, there are some heavy condi- 
tions to be subscribed to by thee ere thou canst 
Jead me a happy bride to the Hymenia! altar." 

‘No conditions shall deter me,” cried Leon- 
ardo, “however severe. But may I ask what 
they are?” as 

** Before 1 answer,” said the princess, “it 1s 
necessary that I should inform you who | am— 
Know then, lovely young man, that I am the 
daughter of a Magician who presides over a dis- 
tant isle. He has given me this island as an in- 
heritance, and it is called the island of Incon- 
stancy, because all the men that have come here 
have proved constitutionally inconstant. Think’st 
thou could be true?” 3 

“ Ay, lovely Fatima,” returned Leonardo, “tt 
is on that point that I pride myself. Give me but 
thy hand and a trial, and then if I prove false to 
the protestations I have made, let the penalty 
be a 

“Tt shall be so,” cried Fatima, “ thou shalt 
have my hand and my fair trial of thy constancy, 
but remember the penalty, if you prove false 1s 
death. Three dbase already have suffered 
the penalty—-beware!” : 

“Fear not for me, sweet Fatima,” said the de- 
lighted Leonardo, “ I fear not that | shall fail.’ 

‘Leonardo embraced the princess Fatima with 
all the enthusiasm of a lover, and urged her (0 
appoint an early hour when the ceremony should 
be performed. Nothing but gladness and rejoic- 
ing was heard in the palace for three days, at the 
end of which time Leonardo was united to the 
beautiful princess Fatima. 

Every thing appeared so lively, and such ex 
quisite music though unseen run paen the pa 
lace, that Leonardo was giddy with delight am 





celebration of the 


ty. The next day, after the 


should not return until three days. tam ; 
was overwhelmed with sadness at the prospec 





* Noble and beautiful young man, it is real,” 


being so long separated from his charming 


knew not whether to believe it a dream or reall- 


nuptials, the princes Fatima informed her Jord, 
Leonardo, that she was summoned to attend _< 
father’s court, in a distant island, and that s 
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THE ENCHANTRESS——-SCENERY IN AFRICA. 


“Remember, O Leonardo,” ejaculated Fatima, 
“ that irrevocable doom awaits you if you prove 
recreant to your promise of constancy. I have 
not power to pardon thee, and would not lose 
thee for the world.” 

“T pray you, gentle Fatima,” returned Leon- 
ardo, *‘ to entertain no fears for me. As there 
is no beauty that may surpass thine, so there is 
no attraction which can win me from thy adored 
arms.” 

The princess now prepared to depart. Six 
beautiful maids bore her in a golden wrought 
chair to the shore, where an elegantly gilded 
gondola waited her coming. The princess dress- 
ed in a splendid garb of cloth of gold, and adorn- 
ed with diamonds of the first water, was placed 
on a little throne in the boat, the splendor of 
which rivalled even her own magnificence. The 
sails were of damask silk, interspersed with the 
insignia of royalty; the oars and masts were 
gilded with silver, the sumptuous seats were 
richly lined with crimson silk velvet, and the hull 
of the boat was adorned with a variety of the 
most beautiful shells, precious stones and pearls, 
besides being painted and gilded in the most fan- 
tastic order. Ona crimson sofa, placed on each 
side of the princess Fatima, sat seven beautiful 
girls, who fanned her with the feathers of the 
bird of Paradise, keeping time with the oars toa 
band of music. 

Leonardo, with a heavy heart, embraced the 
princess, and bade her farewell for three days, 
an age of time to those who part with those they 
love. The band struck up, the oars moved to 
the time, and the splendid gondola gaily glided 
over the waveless sea, while Leonardo stood 
gazing upon it, as it faded in the distance, and 
bore from his bosom all that his heart held dear. 
Musing and melancholy he returned to the pa- 
lace. As he lay ruminating on a gorgeous 
couch upon all that had passed, his ears were 

suddenly filled with the most enchanting music, 
but whence it came, or what instruments it 
proceeded from, he could not tell. Ina moment 
adozen beautiful girls entered the apartment, 
and assuming the most graceful attitudes, dan- 
ced round him, smiling and bending their dark 
eyes upon him. He was almost inclined to be- 
lieve, that all that had passed was a dream, 
though he resisted the fascination which he 
sometimes felt creeping into his heart. The 
second day of the princess absence came, and 
Leonardo found that the same scene was renew- 
ed, only the girls were more sumptuously habited 
s 2nd far more beautiful than those of the first day 
were. Though they came and embraced him, he 
resisted their charms with a fortitude seldom ex- 
bited. The third day came, and never had 
eonardo gazed upon such lovely creatures.— 
After they had danced around him, and exhibit- 
ed to his eager eyes all the graces of the female 
orm, they Teft the apartment. Leonardo felt 
mortified that he had permitted them to retire so 
‘on, but no sooner was his disappointment ex- 
ressed in his mind, than a lady of the most ex- 
usite beauty entered, and knelt before the en- 
tinoured Leonardo. He saw that she was far 
superior to the others, and felt that any resistance 
Oher charms would be in vain. Her power 
ver.his heart seemed like magic, and he sprang 
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from the couch and embraced her, at the same 
time oe the most extravagant expressions 
of fondness for her, and admiration of her per- 
son. For a moment he pressed her to his heart 
with silent ecstasy. 

** Alas!” said the lady,“ you are married to 
the princess Fatima, and I am but one of her 
vassals.” 

“* Say not so,” cried Leonardo, “for thou art 
superior to all the princesses in the world.” 

As he uttered the last words, a crash was 
heard, the Palace was filled with darkness, and 
as it passed away, the lady assumed the form of 
the princess Fatima, to the consternation of 
Leonardo. 

“Villain!” cried the princess, “is this thy 
boasted constancy. Could not the fear of thy 
death deter thee from unlawful love. Thou 
shalt be changed to a statue of gold marble for 
thy crime.” 

Leonardo pleaded his cause with eloquence, 
but the princess was inexorable. He felt the 
cold chill passing over his head and down his 
back, and shuddered with horror at the idea of 
remaining forever a marble monument of incon- 
stancy. He would have resisted, but felt that 
resistance was in vain, and he resigned himself 
to his fate. Suddenly the roar of the sea was in 
his ears,and he felt he had become a marble 
statue, though consciousness was felt. The cold. 
ness he experienced was occasioned, by the cold 
water which the enchantress was pouring on him, 
in order to break the spell. She performed a 
few incantations, when Leonardo, in a moment 
of time, found himself standing in the enchanted 
circle drawn by the enchantress. 

“Vain man,” cried the enchantress, ‘‘ where 
is thy boasted constancy? The princess Fatima 
thou hast seen, was myself, and her palace was 
no other than my own cell. I have been a wit- 
ness to all that has passed in that magic circle, 
and would now advise thee, to have mercy for 
the failings and weaknesses of others, inasmuch 
as thou hast them of thy own, and art equally 
liable to fall.’’ 

Covered with shame and mortification, Leon- 
ardo rushed out of the cavernof the enchantress 
and returned to Venice. He was never after 
known to speak of the inconstancy of Leonora. 

MILFORD BARD. 


—<——— 
SCENERY IN AFRICA. 

The last No. of the African Repository and 
Colonial Journal, contains with other interest- 
ing intelligence peting to LIBERIA, a well 
written diary kept by Mr. J. Mechlin, Jr. upon 
a recent expedition to explore the country ad- 
jacent to Mesurado, and learn its adaptation to 
agricultural purposes.—After ascending the 
river Mesurado for some distance, the explor- 
ing party crossed the country to the sources of 
the Junk River, which is described as being not 
more than three yards wide and two feet deep 
at the point of embarkation, in a canoe, but 
pal af expanding, until, at ten miles from its 
source, the stream is 150 yards wide, and deep 
enough to float a vessel of a hundred tons. At 
this point, the ports embarked in a barge, and 
the scenery is thus described :— 

As we descended the river, it gradually ex- 
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panded, and at the distance of 25 miles from its 
source, we found it fully a mile wide; it is very 
winding in its course, in some places describing 
three-fourths of a circle, and at others, the 
shores, swelling out on one side, and receding 
on the other, formed a series of graceful curves, 
which, at every turn, offered to our view a con- 
tinued succession of objects, each presentin 
new beauties to admire. We passed sever: 
villages, delightfully situated on the banks, and 
embosomed in groves of plaintain, banana, and 
palm trees. Theshores were covered with vege- 
tation splendid beyond description. Trees of 
singular form and foliage, springing from a deep, 
rich soil, reared their heads to an amazing 
height ; while their branches were covered wi 

a beautiful drapery of vines forming a dense 
shade, and hanging in many places in festoons, 
to the surface of the water. The fertility of the 
soil gave a depth,and vividness to the green, 
which was finely relieved by the varied hues of 
the flowers that decked the forest, and the sur- 
face of the stream, as smooth as a pollished mir- 
ror, reflected with the utmost mimuteness the 
variegated beauties of the vegetation that cloth- 
edits banks. As we approached a native vil- 
lage, groups of the inhabitants would assemble 
on the shore, an, us by their gestures to 
land; occasionally, a light canoe might be seen 
shooting across the stream, while overhead, 
troops of monkeys pursued their gambols among 
the trees; in short every thing combined to give 
animation to a landscape the beauties of which, 
description can never equal. 

A land so beautiful, and soil so luxuriant, is 
almost sufficient to tempt a white emigrant to 
leave our colder skies, and less kindly vegeta- 
tion for its sunny clime and gorgeous forestry; 
to a colored man, who duty estimated the privi- 
leges of the colonists, one would think that the 
picture would be irresistable, especially with 
such a snug little pack ground as is given in 
the following description of a native African vil- 


lage.— 

“The houses are placed without any attention 
to order or regularity, and are generally ofa 
circular form, with high conical roofs, thatched 
with leaves, and are very dry and comfortable, 
the leaves project a considerable distance be- 
yond the walls, and form a shade in which the 
natives, during the heat of the day recline on 
rude couches, formed of banks of clay harden- 
ed in the sun, and covered with mats; the spa- 
ces in front of the houses are swept twice a day; 
and no offals or any kind of dirt is suffered to be 
deposited within the limits of the town; in fact 
no place presents an air of greater neatness 
than a well ordered African village. 

The natives of this region are rather anxious 
than otherwise, that the colonists should come 
and settle among them; and Mr. Mechlin ap- 
pears to be decidedly in favour of the colony’s 
availing itself of the agricultural advantages of 
so fertile a country. The land on either side of 
the Junk is described as sufficiently elevated to 
secure it from inundation. 

In some places it gradually rises from the wa- 
ter’s edge to the height of 100 to 200 feet; the 
country a little further removed from the river 
is higher and more deversified with hill and dale 
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and covered with dense forests of valuable tun. 
ber. much of which will answer for ship building, 
The soil is a deep rich vegetable mould, which 
for fertility, equals, if it does not surpass, any in 
our territory, and I am confident, many situa- 
tions for agricultural settlements might be se- 
lected, preferable in point of local advantages 
to any on the St. Paul’s. The communication 
with Monrovia can be kept up either by sea 
by means of our small vessels, or by ascending 
to the head of the river and crossing the narrow 
strip of land that separates it from the Mesurado. 
his is no mean acquisition to the resources 
of this now thriving colony ; and, as the Monro- 
vians seem to carry with them a share of the en- 
terprise of the country whence they emigrate, 
their settlements will doubtless be soon ex- 
tended into; the interior, through the luxuriant 
region here described. Mr. Mechlin mentions 
elsewhere in his Journal that several of the 
“Kings” of the country, who formerly leagued 
against the emigrants, are now anxious to place 
themselves under the protection of the colony; 
a fact equally creditable to the energy and the 
moderation of the latter in its collisions with the 
natives, and chastisement of their insolence. 
In truth, the Queah (queer?) people and some 
other tribes, have for the security that is extend- 
ed to them, been induced to settle in the vicini- 
ty of Monrovia. The civilizing influence of the 
colony is therefore beginning to be already felt 
among these rude tribes, in healing their broils, 
and promoting the confidence of society among 
them. At a late “ congress of sovereigns,” they 
expressed themselves to this effect :— 
he principle objectof their meeting was to 
request us to take them under our protection, 
and establish a settlement in their neighbour- 
hood ; and their motive for making this request 
was to secure themselves from King Boatswain, 
of whose power they have the greatest dread. 
They said they were well assured they would 
not be molested, if it was known we had receiv- 
ed them as subjects of the colony, as they had 
never known any instance where the colonists, 
or those protected by them, had been interfered 
with by any of the Boatswain’s war parties. 
(a pe 
Written for the Casket. 
WILLIE!S FLUTE. 
How sweet when ’neath the simmer moon, 
And all around is mute, 
To list the air of Bonny Doon, 
And many an ancient Scottish tune, 
Fra Willie’s flute. 


The angry elements awhile, 
Forgetting their dispute, 

Bids nature wear a placid smile, 

For what couid a’ their rage beguile, 
Like Willie’s flute. 


And when the softly sweet Adair, 
And Heart and Lute, 
Are mingling with the passing air, 
What mak’s the sound sae heavenly clear, 


But Willie’s flute. Cc. H.W 
ee 
It is easier to admire than to imitate, and there 1s 0 ¢ 
ror more common, than to imagine that talking of virtue 
to practice it. 
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MILAN CATHEDRAL—BRIDGE OF SIGHS, 


Interior of Milan Cathedral. 


The view given in the opposite plate is taken 
from the interior of the Milan Cathedral, look- 
ing towards the high altar. The building is one 
which has acquired great fame throughout the 
world, on account of its magnificent construc- 
tions, its immense cost, and its antiquity. When 
we go back to the times in which it was com- 
menced, this splendid monument assumes a still 
more impassing grandeur in our eyes. Neither 
St. Peter’s at Rome, nor St. Paul's at London, 
was then in existence—the only two temples 
which can vie with that of Milan, the idea of 
which was conceived by the little Prince, 
who then lorded over that, and a few other 
cities of Italy. Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, the 
sovereign to whom belongs the honor of having 
laid the foundation of that church, was chiefly 
moved to it by that immoderate desire of glory, 
or rather by that vanity which prompted all his 
actions. 


Sooo it has always been intended that the 
cathedral of Milan should be finished according 
to the original plan, and consistently with the 
style of architecture adopted.in its earliest parts, 
yet the length of time which had been spent 
upon it, the frequent interruptions to its progress, 
the love of change and of finding fault with each 
other’s drawings which animated the different 
architects, have occasioned a departure from a 
strict adherence to that plan. Notwithstanding 
this temple was began so early as 1386, it is not 
yet completed, and the number of architects 
who have been es or consulted concern- 
ing it is incredible. The enormous expense 
which was required to finish the work, indepen- 
dently of the length of time necessary for mix 
turing so many statues and agalias, bas-reliefs, 
and other ornaments in marble, was the main 
cause of this delay. Various inhabitants of 
Milan left most munificent donations for assist- 
ing the progression of the building, and amongst 
others one Carcano bequeathed the sum of 230,- 
000 crowns of gold for that purpose. 


In earlier times not only the tyrannical power 
of the Duke of Milan, but that of the Popes, and 
the produce of indulgences, were employed to 
forward the completion of the cathedral, and it 
was by the will of a despot that a powerful im- 
pulse was given to the speedier accomplishment 
of the work. The facade of the cathedral had 
been often projected, and its erection begun, 
but as often interrupted, when in 1805 Buona- 
parte ordered that 5,000,000 of Milanese livres, 
proceeding from the sale of the property belong- 
ing to the church itself, should be applied to that 
object. No original drawing existed of this part 
of the church, and ‘after long discussions the 
plans presented by Carlo Amati and Giuseppe 

anoja were approved ef, and in about three 
years the ficade was completed, as well as 
Several ether parts of the building. Fer the 
facade only there were produced more than 250 
statues, forty-two bas-reliefs, and an immense 
number of other ornaments in marble, suitable 
to the principles of Gothic architecture, which 
prevailed in this temple, and which was gener- 
ally persevered mn. 

11 
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The Bridge of Sighs. 


N APLEs is remarkable for its picturesque situa- 
tion, Rome and Florence for their exquisite 
treasures of art; while Venice alone, which has 
no delicious scenery, and but few collections to 
boast, possesses, on the other hand, a peculiar 
charm which the above-mentioned cities have 
not—that of the romantic. What, indeed, has a 
better claim to the epithet of romantic, than the 
celebrated place of St. Mark, with the adjoining 
piazzetta? Enclosed on three sides by magni- 
ficent edifices, this place runs down close to the 
sea; the spray of which, when it is agitated, 
reaches the pillars, supporting the one the cele- 
brated lion, and the other the image of St. Theo- 
dore. On the left appears the lofty pointed 
steeple, and near it the church of St. Mark, with 
its numerous singularly shaped cupolas, which 
have more of an oriental than christian air. In 
front of it, on metal pedestals, magnificently 
decorated, are planted three tall masts, bearing 
at their tops the arms of Candia, Cyprus, and 
the Morea ; from which, on particular occasions, 
prodigiously large red and white streamers float 
down to the ground. On the right, upon the 
roof of a place that forms an archway, is the re- 
markable clock, with its large detached bell, 
upon which, at noon and midnight, two metal 

ants, called i Mori, strike twelve prodigious 
eae with their ponderous hammers. Proceed- 
ing down the Riva de’ Schtavont, the street of the 
Slavonians, towards the Doge’s palace {su egy 
by innumerable arches curiously wrought, and 
resting upon as many pillars, what an extraordi- 
nary scene presents itself! It is not merely that 
jugglers and conjurers of all sorts here display 
their tricks, while the more elegant population 
of Venice, intermixed with Turks, Greeks, and 
Dalmatians, in splendid national costumes, pours 
along towards the Giardim lict ; no, the eye 
of the intelligent observer is here met by a very 
eve but not less romantic point of view, namely, 

e palace of the state inquisitors, the prisons of 
three different kinds, (of which the Piombi, or 
lead roofs, and the Pozzi, or wells, were the 
most famous,) anda structure, the name of which 
strikes painfully on the ear—the Ponte de’ Sospiri, 
the Bridge of Sighs, bestriding the dark canal 
del Orfano. Through its silent walls, with their 
small closely-grated windows, the condemned 
were conducted from sentence to execution. 
The entrances are secured on both sides with 
immense iron bars and padlocks. We need, in 
fact, neither the mysterious descriptions of the 
more ancient writers on Venice, nor the exposure 
of the most atrocious cruelty and the most arbi- 
trary despotism, furnished by Count Daru in his 
recent masterly History of that Republic, to 
form some conception of the horrors of the secret 
tribunal. The mere sight of the gloomy arches 
and of the strong iron ae , is quite sufficient. 

The reader will find, in Cooper’s tale of the 
Bravo, many incidents of the deepest interest, 
intimately connected with the Bridge of Sighs. 
Its location—closely approximating legislation’ 
and punishment, by joining the ducal palace 
with the public prison—is accurately laid down 
by that talented writer. The protection afforded 
by Gelsomina to Donna Violante and her goyern- 
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ess ; her subsequent escape; the frequent inter- 
views between Jacopo and the jailer’s daughter, 
and Jacopo’s arrest, occur to the, mind with 
culiar force, as we inspect the engraving be- 
ore us. : 
hen, in the course of the late political revo- 
lutions, these edifices were in part appropriated 
to other purposes, there was found on the Wall an 
inscription, apparently in a female hand, hastily 
scrawled, perhaps in the last awful moment. 
The writer, who has seen this inscription, sub- 
joins the story connected withit, as preserved by 
tradition in Venice, without however guarantee- 
ing its authenticity. 

Among the flower of the Venetian nobility, 
who in the year 1524 joined the army sent by 
the senate, under the command of the Duke of 
Urbino, to assist its ally, Francis I. of France, in 
opposing the Austrian power under Charles V., 
the most conspicuous alike for personal qualities 
and wealth was Count Christopher Frangipani. 
Though born in Venice, yet no sooner was he of 
an age to form his own opinion of things, than he 
expressed with great freedom his disapprobation 
of the mystery which pervaded the political and 
judicial administration of that state: and if no 
notice seemed at first to be taken of this, perhaps 
on account of his youth, it was certainly nothing 
but the fair hopes which he authorised, that sub- 
sequently screened him from severe punishment. 
With a bold and vigorous mind he united a com- 
manding and handsome person. Victorious in 
all the chivalrous sports common at that period 
in Italy, he chiefly delighted to employ his supe- 
rior powers in the protection of the weak. Hence 
it is not surprising that he should have been at 
once the wey 3 of the people and of the fair 
sex. All these brilliant qualities, nevertheless, 
excited the envy of many, who attached a ma- 
licious interpretation to each of his actions. None, 
however, cared less for these strictures than the 
high-spirited Frangipani; he let people talk as 
they pleased, and did what was right. Arrived at 
maturer yer, he looked about for a wife worthy 
of himself. Such a one he found in Apollonia, 
Marchioness of Modrusa. On returning, after 
the nuptial ceremony, from attending mass in the 
church of St. Mark, with this lovely female hang- 
ing on his arm, through the concourse of people 
in the piazza, the rare beauty of the new-married 
couple extorted on all sides expressions of the 
warmest admiration. Apollonia received this 
unbought homage with down cast looks, while 
the flush of modesty that mantled her cheek 
seemed to heighten her charms; but Frangipani 
with the tranquil, unassumin 
desert, which so well becomes the man. Apollonia 
had hitherto been known as a pattern of all the 
female virtues : her intimate friends, when speak- 
ing of her domestic qualities, and of her reverence 
and affection for her blind and aged mother, 
could not describe, in sufficiently glowing co- 
lours, the unusual charms that seemed to be 
diffused over her person, while engaged in these 
dutiful attentions; so that in fact she looked 
more like a supernatural being than one of mor- 


tal mould. Titian, the celebrated painter, during 
Venice as a pupil of the great 


his residenee at 
Bellini, once beheld her thus seated on a low 


stool at the feet of the venerable sightless matron, 


consciousness of 
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while the moon threw its silver light over her 
touchingly beautiful face, and tempered the fire 
of her dark eyes. She held the lute in her hand, 
singing with a melodious voice a religious hymn, 
while the cool sea-breeze, posing through the 
open windows, played in her dark hair that 
wavedover her neck and bosom. ‘ O fascinating 
marchesina !”’ exclaimed the enraptured painter; 
“J just need an angel, absorbed in melancholy 
musing on the beloved but fallen human race: 
permit me to take you for my model ; for here on 
earth | shall not find any thing more beautiful!” 
The youthful Apollonia, her modesty deeply 
wounded, and glowing with confusion, had well 
nigh given a severe reproof to the young artist 
for what appeared to her to be the height of pre- 
sumption. After she had become, however, the 
wife of the illustrious Frangipani, she furnished 
proof of an intrepidity and heroism that would 
not have been expected/in the bosom of a female. 
Not only did she accompany the count on horse- 
back in the chace, when he visited his and her 
patrimonial estates in the Trevisan, but in the 
sequel, when, as has been mentioned above, he 
repaired to the camp at the head of a body of 
Venetian nobles, she went with him, and was 


| even at his side, only rather more lightly armed 


than himself, in several skirmishes, defending 
her husband whenever danger approached him 
with a hand nerved by the strongest conjugal love. 
Notwithstanding the advantages she derived from 
a majestic stature and her extraordinary capaci- 
ty, the count, whose see spirit was re- 
strained by his constant anxiety for her safety, at 
length prevailed on her to repair with a proper 
escort to their estates in the rear of the army. 
Though this resolution cost Apollonia many tears, 
still she admitted the justice of the apprehensions 
by which her husband was netesitad. Circum- 
stances seemed to indicate the near approach of 
a general engagement; and Count Frangipani, 
conspicuous as he was for intelligence and valour, 
had become so great a favourite with the chival- 
rous monarch of France, that he wished to have 
him by his side, not only in the field but also in 
the council. To this end he had, by permission 
of the sublime republic, removed him from his 
troops into his own camp, and caused a tent to 
be erected for him not far from his own. = Frran- 
gipani’s time was so wholly occupied by the im- 
portant events that were peperng, and the 
numerous consultations held respecting them, 
that he had not a moment to spare for the en- 
dearments of love. 

The city of Milan had surrendered to King 
Francis by capitulation: almost all the other 
towns in the duchy had fallen into his hands, and 
he therefore invested Pavia, which alone put 
itself ina posure of resistance, in the confident 
hope that he should make himself master of it in 
afew weeks. The garrison, however, compose 
of Spanish troops under the brave Leyra, made 
such a gallant defence, that at the expiration 0 


four months the besiegers had not gained the | 


slightest advantage. This loss of time was the 
more ruinous, as it enabled the constable of Bour- 
bon, one of the greatest generals of his age, t0 


hasten with a considerable force to the relief of 


Pavia, and to offer battle to the enemy under 1! 





walls. Whether Frangipani’s heroism, and the 
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eagerness of the young venetian nobility for 
fighting, obscured his otherwise so clear military 
views to such a degree, that he too was for 
accepting battle ; or whether, well knowing the 
little reliance that was to be placed on merce- 
naries, and those not regularly paid, as was here 
unfortunately the case, he foresaw the probability 
that the Condottiert would withdraw their forces, 
and that therefore a glorious death was at any 
rate to be preferred toa disgraceful retreat,—we 
know not: so much is certain, that after a con- 
siderable party, supported, it is true, by reason 
and the rules of military science, had obstinately 
opposed it, the king, to whom retreat without an 
appeal to the sword seemed too dishonourable, 
decided on giving battle, and the requisite pre- 
parations were made accordingly. This resolu- 
tion, which, according to Count Frangipani’s 
enemies, the King of France was induced by him 
to adopt, excited great hostility against him at 
Venice; but to this he paid at the time no parti- 
cular attention. 

Among the Condottiert who had furnished the 
Venetian Republic with troops, there was one 
named Camillo Ursino, not less distinguished for 

\courage than for his noble person and polished 
manners. When it was made known that the 
battle was accepted, and the unpaid troops de- 
manded their arrears before they again risked 
their lives, Camillo found means, partly by ad- 
vances from his private funds, and partly by per- 
suasion, to inspire the rude multitude with such 
enthusiasm, that most of them rejoined their 
colours, and promised to share the fortune of the 
day. The service thus rendered by Camillo to 
King' Francis was the more important, as the 
army had been greatly weakened by the unsea- 
sonable detachment of sixteen thousand men on 
an expedition to Naples. The commander was 
honoured for it with a heavy gold chain. 

History has recorded what a bloody day the 
fifteenth of February, 1525, was for France and 
Venice. The French rushed with impetuous 
valour upon the enemy, and forced particular 
portions of their army to give way; but fortune 
soon deserted their banners. The perfidy of the 
Swiss, who forsook their post ; and the fury with 
which the imperial cavalry under the Marchese 
Pescara charged the French squadrons; while 
the Venetian mercenaries, posted tocover them, 
were overthrown in spite of their resistance, and 
the garrison of Pavia under Antonio de Leyra 
fell unexpectedly on the enemy’s rear; decided 
the fate of the day. The rout became general, 
and the conflict changed into the most sanguinary 
carnage. In vain did Francis the First, sur- 
rounded by the French and Italian nobility, who 
lay bleeding about him, strive by the most daring 
intrepidity to renew the contest. His horse was 
already killed under him, and he was fighting on 
foot, when he too was at length overpowered and 
taken prisoner, with the king of Navarre. 

_The French army was almost entirely cut in 
pieces, and the Venetians lost nearly the whole 
of their principal nobility, and half of their 
mercenary troops. Frangipani, though himself 
wounded, had gone with a deputation to the 
camp of the haughty conqueror, and on learning 

that Ursino was to set out as a special messenger 

for Venice, though he had no opportunity of 
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speaking to him, he sent a note by him for the 
countess. 

Camillo, on landing from the gondola, and 
crossing the Place of St. Mark to the palace of 
the Doge, observed to his astonishment the in- 
signia of mourning waving at the door of almost 
every mansion. Fie could not have believed the 
loss of the Venetians to be so great; and on 
entering the Doge’s antechamber, he perceived 
that the lamentable tidings had arrived before 
him. Sorrow and dismay were legible in every 
countenance; and even the Doge himself, An- 
drea Gritti, a lofty, austere man, on receiving 
the report, had great difficulty to repress his 
feelings, and to preserve his dignity in the pre- 
sence of the young soldier. The Doge intimated 
to him that in a few days he should return to the 
army; meanwhile he might rest and recruit him- 
self in the lodging allotted to him. It so hap- 
pened that he was quartered in the Frangipani 
palace. He was not personally acquainted with 
the count, and knew nothirig of his domestic cir- 
cumstances; he was therefore not a little sur- 
iste when, on the opening of the folding doors, 

e was met bya lady of the most exquisite beauty, 
heightened by the deep black of a mourning dress, 
whom her attendant introduced as countess Apol- 
lonia Frangipani. Ursino, not less warm an 
admirer of the fair sex than a brave soldier, had 
no sooner recovered from the agreeable alarm, 
than with the characteristic boldness of his pro- 
fession he thus accosted the lady: “ This gloomy 
dress, by which the most divine charms reluc- 
tantly suffer themselves to be inveloped, becomes 
you not, fair countess. Your husband lives, and 
is but slightly wounded. I, Camillo Ursino, cap- 
tain in the service of the serene Republic, can 
assure you this; and that billet bears witness to 
the truth of what I say.” 

“You must have a very bad opinion of me,’’ 
replied Apollonio, “ if the first time you have the 
honour of being in the presence of the wife of 
Count Frangipani, you can venture to address to 
her so unseasonable and so bold a piece of flat- 
tery. Neither can you consider me as a Venetian, 
if you are surprised to find me in mourningon an 
occasion that has cost my country so many and 
so severe sacrifices. From your accent, how- 
ever, you are a foreigner: in your country per- 
haps other sentiments may prevail. My hus- 
bona! og say, is wounded, and yet he wrote these 
ines?” 

“He did write them, and is but slightly 
wounded; certainly more slightly than I am.by 
your eyes.” 

“You did not see him?” 

*T am not acquainted with the happy man, 
though I was told that an officer who frequently 
rode past during the engagement with his visor 
down, and in steel-blue armour, was Count 
Frangipani. By Heaven! were] inhis enviable 

lace, the whole army should know me by Apol- 
fonia’s breast-knot attached to my helmet.” 

The countess dropped the veil over her lovely 
blushing face, and ordered her attendant to con- 
duct the captain to the strangers’ apartments, 
and to provide him with every requisite for his 
accommodation. 

Camillo had too nice a sense of honour not to 
feel Apollonia’s rebuke, but he was too much of 
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a sensualist to regard it as any other thanachal- 
lenge to venture still further. He considered 
every female as a lawful prize, andas having been 
endowed with beauty merely to embellish with it 
the hard life of the soldier. This notion is but 
too prevalent at the present day, though it is a 
disgrace to the noble profession ef arms. The 
genuine soldier respects the property of others, 
and protects female virtue that is committed to 
his care. The rude mercenary, the vulgar free- 
booter, himself wholly destitute of moral worth, 
disbelieves its existence in others, and is ona 
level with the robber. Like the latter, he will 
steal the fruit for which he longs; he will lay 
snares for innocence, at which he scoffs ; and in 
the unbridled indulgence of appetite he finds the 
most alluring side of his profession. 

Such, too, were the sentiments of Camillo. 
Notwithstanding Apollonia’s blushes, and the 
most rigid modesty, he felt convinced that she, 
like all the other women in the world, would be 
incapable of resistance when her hour was come; 
and to hasten it seemed to him the triumph of 
worldly wisdom, and an enterprise worthy of 
himself. 

At dinner the lovely countess appeared so 
amiable and so attentive to her guest, that her 
behaviour must have convinced him of his error, 
had he not already been too deeply involved in 
it. As it was, however, he mistook Apollonio’s 
hospitality for solicitude to make amends for her 
former coldness, and he generously resolved not 
to be too severe. Such a ridiculous infatuation 
would be almost incredible, did we not in our 
days see instances enough of it. The conversa- 
tion soon turned upon the count. Camillo knew 
no more than that the intimate friendship with 
which Frangipani was honoured by King Fran- 
cis the First, the brilliant distinctions which that 
monarch was constantly conferring on him, and, 
lastly, the circumstances of the count’s having, 
by the king’s express desire, removed his tent 
from the Venetian camp, and pitched it near that 
of his majesty,—had given offence to many illus- 
trious officers, who had perhaps done as much as 
the count, though none of them ever thought of 
making much ado about it. Upon the whole, he 
added, the count had more enemies than friends; 
and this was owing, perhaps, not less to his con- 
spicuous valour, than to the frankness with which 
he was accustomed to express himself on every 
occasion. 

At these words, the fair countess heaved a 
deep sigh, and her large eyes filled with tears. 
‘** So then,” said she, “ envy every where pursues 
the steps of merit. Here too—would you be- 
lieve it’—here, in his own country, jealousy and 
malice are busily striving toundermine my lord’s 
reputation. 

‘Whoever has seen you,” evs Camillo, 
“can easily conceive that your husband must 
be exposed to envy.” 

*'W ould to God it were excited by such trifles 
only !’”’ ejaculated Apollonia. ‘* No; his enemies 
envy him the consideration which he has acquired 
with the army, and the love manifested for him 
by his countrymen; nay, they accuse him of hay- 
ing sought the friendship of the King of France, 
in hopes of obtaining, through his influence, the 

supreme command of the troops—which no na- 
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tive is by ry permitted to hold—and then srb- 
verting by force of arms the liberties of the 
people. Every one whois acquainted with the 
count must know whether his generous soul is 
capable of such ideas.” 

“So much the less, fair countess,” rejoined 
Camillo, ‘* need you fear those slanderers.” 

** As if,” replied Apollonia, “ people were not 
always disposed to believe the worst, be it ever 
so improbable! And are you, indeed, such a 
stranger in Venice, as not to know how the most 
upright is rendered an object of suspicion to the 
secret tribunal; how the attention of three for- 
midable judges, who render no account, whom 
no one knows, is directed towards him? It is not 
the open, the public accusations that are most 
to be feared’’—— 

** But may not this be unfounded ?” asked the 
captain, interrupting the countess.” 

“Oh! it is but too true ?’’ answered Apollonia 
—“to thedisgrace of the republic, but too well 
founded. Nay, the most superficial, the most 
unsubstantiated charge preferred anonymously 
in writing, on any scrap of paper, and thrown 
into the jaws of one of those iron lions’ heads* 
that are to be seen in all the public places, and 
that have subterraneous,;communications with the 
secret tribunal, is sufficient to tear the son from 
the arms of the parent, the husband from the 
bosom of his wife. In the depth of repose, under 
the mantle of night, and often in a wholly inexpli- 
cable manner, the unfortunate accused disap- 
pear, and fall victims to that horrible spirit of 
revenge which we here call policy, and which, 
like Satan himself, carries on its operations in 
the dark! Oh! how it wrings the heart to think 
it possible that”—— : 

‘Torment yourself not so needlessly,” said 
Camillo, striving to soothe the countess, whose 
tears flowed apace. ** How can you suffer a cir- 
cumstance that is so unlikely ever to befall you, 
to affect you so keenly ?” 

Apollonia replied, that she had not herself alone 
in view,—no, she had in view here a happy mar- 
ried pair, there affectionately attached brothers 
and sisters or friends, nay, all mankind, whose 
sacred rights were most nig age violated by 
such atrocities. She bade him consider how 
mutual confidence and the holiest ties might 
thus be rent asunder! every germ of morality 
stifled; and society degraded into a horde of 
poisoners, murderers, and banditti. She direc- 
ted his view to scenes of heart-rending anguish; 
when, as she had herself witnessed, mutilated 
bodies had been found in the streets, in which 
the sister recognised her brother, the wife her 
husband. Carried by virtuous enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch of emotion, she required Camillo 
to swear, never, while he lived, to resort to the 
detestable expedient of secret accusation. 

“I swear it, by your beauteous eyes !” replied 
the love-intoxicated young man, seizing her deli- 
cate hand, and passing it to his glowing lips. 

After dinner, he was summoned by a sena- 
torial messenger to attend the Doge in the even- 
ing, for the purpose of receiving his despatches- 
He punctually obeyed the order : but some delay 
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took place. While he was pacing the anteroom 
to and fro, and admiring the master pieces of 
art with which it was adorned, a man of gloomy 
aspect, and from his dress a nobile, was intro- 
duced, and desired to wait in the same room, till 
the Doge, who was engaged, had leisure tospeak 
to him. A conversation soon commenced be- 
tween Camillo and the stranger; and it naturally 
turned upon the event which then agitated all 
Europe, and particularly concerned the Vene- 
tians—the battle of Pavia. The nobile, who, as 
he said, had also to deplore the loss of two sons, 
threw, with undisguised resentment, the whole 
blame of this catastrophe on Count Frangipani, 
who, contrary to the opinion of the Duke of Ur- 
bino and all the experienced captains, and sup- 

orted only by Bonniveau, the worst of the 

rench generals, had encouraged the king’s ro- 
mantic notions of honour and desire to fight 
against his own conviction. ‘ But to be sure,” 
continued he, “‘ the traitor well knew what he 
was about. Before he could rule, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that all his opponents should be 
prostrated at his feet; and how could this be 
done more easily.and more effectually, and with- 
out laying himself open for a moment to direct 
accusation? The Mocenigos, the Contarinos, 
the Foscarinis, and all the truly noble families, 
are enemies to a man like Frangipani, who 
tramples upon the nobility of his race, and courts 
the favour of kings, that he may some day, with 
foreign money, foreign influence, and foreign 
arms, inflict a death-blow on the liberties of his 
country.” 

“Tam not acquainted with the count, and 
therefore cannot make any reply to your accu- 
sation,” said Camillo, with indifference. “ But 
a lucky chance has assigned me quarters in his 
aca and indeed, when one sees the divinely 

eautiful Apollonia, and hears her descant on 
her husband’s merits’”—— 

“ Divinely beautiful Apollonia, indeed !” re- 
iterated the nobile, with a sarcastic sneer. “‘ We 
know this divine Apollonia pretty well. In the ab- 
sence of a third person, she can be human enough.” 

**W hat do you say?” hastily exclaimed Camillo, 
who had listened to the charge against the count, 
preferred by one who was evidently his enemy, 
without believing a word of it; but who found 
the more probability in his malicious insinuation 
against Apollonia. 

“] say,’ rejoined the Venetian, “that the 
prudish countess, in the presence of her servants, 
and Apollonia unobserved in her chamber, are 
two totally different persons.” 

“Heaven and earth!’ cried the inflamed 
Camillo. ‘Is it then really so? can that proud 
heart throb for something more ardent than cold 
duty? can that marble bosom be made to heave 
me by the anticipation of joy? could I my 
self’’—_— 

“ Raise your voice a little more,” said the 
nobile, “ and then the Doge himself can give you 
answers to all your questions, which to me seem 
very ridiculous in the mouth of a young and 
handsome soldier.” 

At that moment the silver bell rang, the lofty 
oors flew open, and Camillo was ushered into 
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When, after receiving his despatches, he again 
left it, the nobile was gone. Nor did he miss 
him. How could the ardent Camillo, who, in 
the presence of the Doge himself, was thinking 
of scarcely any thing but Apollonia’s charms, 
hanker after the odious innuendoes of one who 
manifestly hated and envied Frangipani, per- 

s on the same account? No;a very different 


impelled his inflamed blood with tenfold force 
through his swollen veins. His penetration then 
had not been at fault. Apollonia was inclined, 
like all women in like circumstances, to console 
herself for the absence of her husband, and, 
with genuine female art, had contrived to dis- 
guise with the mask of lofty virtue the transport 
she felt on account of the opportunity that pre- 
sented itself, and perhaps the liking that had 
sprung up for him at that moment. He deter- 
mined to punish her with a shower of burning 
kisses for this little deception. That Apollonia 
was waiting, waiting with anxiety for him, was 
as clear to his mind, as that the expression of 
innocence in her looks, and of the purest modes- 
ty indress and demeanour, was nothing but an 
appearance, which the highest proficiency in the 
arts of deception enabled her to assume. But 
how, when, and where he was to pluck the 
doubly sweet because forbidden fruit, was what 
he now had to discover. Apollonia herself had 
told him, that she should not return till late 
from a visit of condolence to some of her rela- 
tions. He, on the other hand, was to be by 
break of day at the Rialto, where his gondola 
would be waiting for him. To chance, which 
had so often befriended him, he at length re- 
solved to leave the decision of this matter. At 
all events, he had gold and steel in readiness, 
according as he might need the service of either. 
To hegvile the slow pace of time, he traversed 
Venice in all directions, visited the public places, 
and, when night had enveloped town and sea 
in darkness, he entered a house, the lighted 
window of which indicated a tavern. He 
knew not one of the company whom he there 
found engaged in drinking and play. After 
some time, whom should he spy im a corner. 
seated quite alone at a small table, but the 
nobile. Nothing could be more seasonable—he 
should drink with him, and wine might perhaps 
make him communicative in regard to Apollonia. 
He accordingly addressed him, and proposed 
that they should have a bottle of Cyprus to- 
gether. The stranger assented: they drank, 
talked, grew warmer and more familiar. Wine 
unsealed more and more the lips of the nobile, 
and this man, who before looked so dull, had 
soon drawn so lively a picture, not only of the 
Venetian women in general, but also of Apol- 
lonia herself, that were but half of what he said 
true, Camillo had reason to anticipate the most 
welcome reception. As he kept pi ying the bot- 

tle, the generous liquor opened his heart also, 

and when the Venetian inquired what Apollonia 

had said during dinner, he faithfully recapitula- 

ted the whole conversation, and dwelt particu- 


The nobile observed with a smile, that on this 
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a sensualist to regard it as any other thanachal- 
lenge to venture still further. He considered 
every female as a lawful prize, andas having been 
endowed with beauty merely to embellish with it 
the hard life of the soldier. This notion is but 
too prevalent at the present day, though it is a 
disgrace to the noble profession ef arms. The 
genuine soldier respects the property of others, 
’ and protects female virtue that is committed to 
his care. The rude mercenary, the vulgar free- 
booter, himself wholly destitute of moral worth, 
disbelieves its existence in others, and is ona 
level with the robber. Like the latter, he will 
steal the fruit for which he longs; he will lay 
snares for innocence, at which he scoffs; and in 
the unbridled indulgence of appetite he finds the 
most alluring side of his profession. 

Such, too, were the sentiments of Camillo. 
Notwithstanding Apolionia’s blushes, and the 
most rigid modesty, he felt convinced that she, 
like all the other women in the world, would be 
incapable of resistance when her hour was come; 
and to hasten it seemed to him the triumph of 
worldly wisdom, and an enterprise worthy of 
himself. 

At dinner the lovely countess appeared so 
amiable and so attentive to her guest, that her 
behaviour must have convinced him of his error, 
had he not already been too deeply involved in 
it. As it was, however, he mistook Apollonio’s 
hospitality for solicitude to make amends for her 
former coldness, and he generously resolved not 
to be too severe. Such a ridiculous infatuation 
would be almost incredible, did we not in our 
days see instances enough of it. The conversa- 
tion soon turned upon the count. Camillo knew 
no more than that the intimate friendship with 
which Frangipani was honoured by King Fran- 
cis the First, the brilliant distinctions which that 
monarch was constantly conferring on him, and, 
lastly, the circumstances of the count’s having, 
by the king’s express desire, removed his tent 
from the Venetian camp, and pitched it near that 
of his majesty,—had given offence to many illus- 
trious officers, who had perhaps done as much as 
the count, though none of them ever thought of 
making much ado about it. Upon the whole, he 
added, the count had more enemies than friends; 
and this was owing, perhaps, not less to his con- 
spicuous valour, than to the frankness with which 
he was accustomed to express himself on every 
occasion. 

At these words, the fair countess heaved a 
deep sigh, and her large eyes filled with tears. 
‘** So then,” said she, “‘ envy every where pursues 

the steps of merit. Here too—would you be- 
lieve it’?—here, in his own country, jealousy and 
malice are busily striving toundermine my lord’s 
reputation. 

** Whoever has seen you,” replied Camillo, 
“ can easily conceive that your husband must 
be exposed to envy.” 

“Would to God it were excited by such trifles 
only !” ejaculated Apollonia. ‘* No; his enemies 
envy him the consideration which he has acquired 
with the army, and the love manifested for him 
by his countrymen; nay, they accuse him of hay- 
ing sought the friendship of the King of France, 
in hopes of obtaining, through his influence, the 
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tive is by right permitted to hold—and then srb- 
verting by force of arms the liberties of the 
people. Every one who is acquainted with the 
count must know whether his generous soul is 
capable of such ideas.” 

“So much the less, fair countess,” rejoined 
Camillo, ‘* need you fear those slanderers.” 

** As if,” replied Apollonia, “ people were not 
always disposed to believe the worst, be it ever 
so improbable! And are you, indeed, such a 
stranger in Venice, as not to know how the most 
upright is rendered an object of suspicion to the 
secret tribunal; how the attention of three for- 
midable judges, who render no account, whom 
no one knows, is directed towards him? It is not 
the open, the public accusations that are most 
to be feared’”’—— 

* But may not this be unfounded ?” asked the 
captain, interrupting the countess.” 

** Oh! it is but too true ?”’ answered Apollonia 
—“io thedisgrace of the republic, but too well 
founded. Nay, the most superficial, the most 
unsubstantiated charge preferred anonymously 
in writing, on any scrap of paper, and thrown 
into the jaws of one of those iron lions’ heads* 
that are to be seen in all the public places, and 
that have subterraneous,communications with the 
secret tribunal, is sufficient to tear the son from 
the arms of the parent, the husband from the 
bosom of his wife. In the depth of repose, under 
the mantle of night, and often in a wholly inexpli- 
cable manner, the unfortunate accused disap- 
pear, and fall victims to that horrible spirit of 
revenge which we here call policy, and which, 
like Satan himself, carries on its operations in 
the dark! Oh! how it wrings the heart to think 
it possible that”—— : 

“Torment yourself not so needlessly,” said 
Camillo, striving to soothe the countess, whose 
tears flowed apace. “‘ How can you suffer a cir- 
cumstance that is so unlikely ever to befall you, 
to affect you so keenly ?” 

Apollonia replied, that she had not herself alone 
in view,—no, she had in view here a happy mar- 
ried pair, there affectionately attached brothers 
and sisters or friends, nay, all mankind, whose 
sacred rights were most flagrantly violated by 
such atrocities. She bade him consider how 
mutual confidence and the holiest ties might 
thus be rent asunder! every germ of morality 
stifled; and society degraded into a horde ol 
poisoners, murderers, and banditti. She direc- 
ted his view to scenes of heart-rending anguish; 
when, as she had herself witnessed, mutilated 
bodies had been found in the streets, in which 
the sister recognised her brother, the wife her 
husband. Carried by virtuous enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch of emotion, she required Camillo 
to swear, never, while he lived, to resort to the 
detestable expedient of secret accusation. | 

“I swear it, by your beauteous eyes !” replied 
the love-intoxicated young man, seizing her deli- 
cate hand, and passing it to his glowing lips. 

After dinner, he was summoned by a sena- 
torial messenger to attend the Doge in the even- 
ing, for the perrese ot receiving his despatches. 
He punctually obeyed the order : but some delay 
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took place. While he was pacing the anteroom 
to and fro, and admiring the master pieces of 
art with which it was adorned, a man of gloomy 
aspect, and from his dress a nobile, was intro- 
duced, and desired to wait in the same room, till 
the Doge, who was engaged, had leisure to speak 
to him. A conversation soon commenced be- 
tween Camillo and the stranger; and it naturally 
turned upon the event which then agitated all 
Europe, and particularly concerned the Vene- 
tians—the battle of Pavia. The nobile, who, as 
he said, had also to deplore the loss of two sons, 
threw, with undisguised resentment, the whole 
blame of this catastrophe on Count Frangipani, 
who, contrary to the opinion of the Duke of Ur- 
bino and all the experienced captains, and sup- 

orted only 7 Bonniveau, the worst of the 
saa generals, had encouraged the king’s ro- 
mantic notions of honour and desire to fight 
against his own conviction. ‘ But to be sure,’ 
continued he, “‘ the traitor well knew what he 
was about. Before he could rule, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that all his opponents should be 
prostrated at his feet; and how could this be 
done more easily and more effectually, and with- 
out laying himself open for a moment to direct 
accusation? The Mocenigos, the Contarinos, 
the Foscarinis, and all the truly noble families, 
are enemies to a man like Frangipani, who 
tramples upon the nobility of his race, and courts 
the favour of kings, that he may some day, with 
foreign money, foreign influence, and foreign 
arms, inflict a ientiibliow on the liberties of his 
country.” 

“Tam not acquainted with the count, and 
therefore cannot make any reply to your accu- 
sation,’ said Camillo, with indifference. ‘ But 
a lucky chance has assigned me quarters in his 
— and indeed, when one sees the divinely 

eautiful Apollonia, and hears her descant on 
her husband’s merits’”—— 

“ Divinely beautiful Apollonia, indeed !” re- 
iterated the nobile, with a sarcastic sneer. “ We 
know this divine Apollonia pretty well. In the ab- 
sence of a third person,she can be human enough.” 

““W hat do you say?” hastily exclaimed Camillo, 
who had listened to the charge against the count, 
preferred by one who was evidently his enemy, 
without believing a word of it; but who found 
the more probability in his malicious insinuation 
against Apollonia. 

“] say,’ rejoined the Venetian, “ that the 
prudish countess, in the presence of her servants, 
and Apollonia unobserved in her chamber, are 
two totally different persons.” 

“Heaven and earth!” cried the inflamed 
Camillo. ‘Is it then really so? can that proud 
heart throb for something more ardent than cold 
duty? can that marble bosom be made to heave 
higher by the anticipation of joy? could I my 
self’’—_— 

“ Raise your voice a little more,” said the 
nobile, ** and then the Doge himself can give you 
answers to all your questions, which to me seem 
very ridiculous in the mouth of a young and 
handsome soldier.” 

At that moment the silver bell rang, the lofty 
doors flew open, and Camillo was ushered into 
the inner apartment of the Doge, hung with red 
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When, after receiving his despatches, he again 
left it, the nobile was gone. Nor did he miss 
him. How could the ardent Camillo, who, in 
the presence of the Doge himself, was thinking 
of scarcely any thing but Apollonia’s charms, 
hanker after the odious innuendoes of one who 
manifestly hated and envied Frangipani, per- 
haps on the same account? No;a very different 


impelled his inflamed blood with tenfold force 
through his swollen veins. His penetration then 
had not been at fault. Apollonia was inclined, 
like all women in like circumstances, to console 
herself for the absence of her husband, and, 
with genuine female art, had contrived to dis- 
guise with the mask of lofty virtue the transport 
she felt on account of the rs tg that pre- 
sented itself, and perhaps the liking that had 
sprung up for him at that moment. He deter- 
mined to punish her with a shower of burning 
kisses for this little deception. That Apollonia 
was waiting, waiting with anxiety for him, was 
as clear to his mind, as that the expression of 
innocence in her looks, and of the purest modes- 
ty indress and demeanour, was nothing but an 
appearance, which the highest proficiency in the 
arts of deception enabled her to assume. But 
how, when, and where he was to pluck the 
doubly sweet because forbidden fruit, was what 
he now had to discover. Apollonia herself had 
told him, that she should not return till late 
from a visit of condolence to some of her rela- 
tions. He, on the other hand, was to be by 
break of day at the Rialto, where his gondola 
would be waiting for him. To chance, which 
had so often befriended him, he at length re- 
solved to leave the decision of this matter. At 
all events, he had gold and steel in readiness, 
according as he might need the service of either. 
To beguile the slow pace of time, he traversed 
Venice in all directions, visited the public places, 
and, when night had enveloped town and sea 
in darkness, he entered a house, the lighted 
window of which indicated a tavern. He 
knew not one of the company whom he there 
found engaged in drinking and play. After 
some time, whom should he spy im a corner. 
seated quite alone at a small table, but the 
nobile. Nothing could be more seasonable—he 
should drink with him, and wine might perhaps 
make him communicative in regard to Apollonia. 
He accordingly addressed him, and proposed 
that they should have a bottle of Cyprus to- 
gether. The stranger assented: they drank, 
talked, grew warmer and more familiar. Wine 
unsealed more and more the lips of the nobile, 
and this man, who before looked so dull, had 
soon drawn so lively a picture, not only of the 
Venetian women in general, but also of Apol- 
lonia herself, that were but half of what he said 
true, Camillo had reason to anticipate the most 
welcome reception. As he kept plying the bot- 
tle, the generous liquor opened his heart also, 

and when the Venetian inquired what Apollonia 

had said during dinner, he faithfully recapitula- 

ted the whole conversation, and dwelt particu- 

larly on Apollonia’s terror of secret accusations. 

The nobile observed with a smile, that on this 

point the fascinating countess had grossly ex- 
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of a person having been apprehended immedi- 
ately after a secret charge, several warnings 
being always previously given ;* and it was only 
in case the party proved incorrigible that punish- 
ment ensued. 

The clock now struck one, and the nobile, who 
could not be prevailed on to take another drop, 
quitted the house with firm step, while Camillo, 


through the streets to the Frangipani palace. 
With tottering feet he ascended the marble 
steps, glistening in the brightest moonlight; and 
on entering,the tones of a lute met his ear. He me- 
chanically followed the melodious sound, which 
led him into a lofty vaulted gallery, and soon 
stood before an open door, through which the fra- 
grance of flowers, the harmony of sweet sounds, 
and the silver rays of the moon, poured in a tor- 
rent that bewildered the senses. It was Apol- 
lonia’s chamber. Lofty pillars of white marble 
supported a rose-coloured silk awning; the dra- 
pery, descending in rich folds to the floor, was 
held back by silver arms twisted into the form of 
serpents, and shewed the swelling pillows on 
which the first beauty of her time was wont to 
repose. At the open bow-window, before which 
the sea glistened tremulously in the moonbeams, 
was seated Apollonia in the lighest negligee, 
with her eyes upraised to heaven. The soft 
breezes that played through the apartment had 
blown aside the light covering from her bosom, 
which heaved in unrestrained loveliness to meet 
the sportive zephyrs. Her hair flowed freely in 
long black ringlets over her majestic form. Her 
delicate fingers drew melancholy tones from 
the lute that lay upon her arm, while the big 
tear slowly trickled from her overcharged eye. 
Oh ! had this object been reflected in the soul of 
a youth fraught with love and delicacy, long 
would it have shone refulgent there, as in the 
most glorious temple! On the contrary, it met 
the view of a half-intoxicated debauchee, whose 
gross appetite transformed it into the idol of the 
moment. Unable to contain himself, and deter- 
mined on proceeding to the last extremity, he 
rushed precipitately on the countess, who drop- 
ped the lute with a shriek of terror. Regardless 
of her cries for assistance, he clasped her in his 
arms and covered her with kisses, which she 
Fewc'd struggledtoavoid. ‘ Noprudery, adored 
Apoilonia!”’ said he with unsteady voice; ‘mine 
thou shalt and must be, and that this very hour.” 
Strengthened by the genius of insulted inno- 
cence, Apollonia disengaged herself from his 
grasp, and fled by a door leading into a con- 
tiguous apartment. Camillo heard the key in- 
stantly turned in the lock ; he heard the repeated 
ringing of the countess, and, foaming with rage, 
hastened to reach his chamber, before the ser- 
vants should intercept him. He succeeded in 
securing his retreat, and, furiously cursing his 
disappointment, threw himself upon his couch. 
Searcely had his rage given place to the heavy 
sleep of intoxication, when he found himself 
shaken by no very delicate arm: he awoke. A 
lofty figure in armour stood beside him, with his 


* What the nature of these warnings was may be in- 
ferred from the circumstances, that those to whom they 
were given fel] down insensible, and were obliged to be 
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visor closed. “Up,” cried he, in a hollow tone, 
* andarm without delay! The Marchese Mod- 
rusi, the brother of the countess, awaits you in 
the marble hall, to make bloody atonement for 
your misconduct.” ‘There was no time for re- 
flection, as an immediate answer was required. 
Camillo, scarcely awake, began to equip himself 
in silence for the combat. He repaired to the 
marble hall, where his antagonist, likewise in 
armour, was waiting for him with drawn sword. 
Camillo’s guide now raised his visor, and dis- 
played, in the clear moonlight, the face of a 
venerable old man. “1am,” said he, “* the Ca- 
valiere Modrusi, Apollonia’s uncle. You scarcely 
number so many years as I do scars of wounds 
received in glorious battles. This young man 
pi owt to you is my nephew, who lends to my 
infirmity and the insulted honour of his cousin 
his arm against a scoundrel. Now you know 
the whole.” At these words young Modrusi 
placed himself in a fencing attitude, and though 
considerably smaller than Camillo, it was never- 
theless evident that he was determined to leave 
with his antagonist a lasting memorial of this 
meeting. Whether Camillo had not duly equip- 
ped himself, or the vapours of the preceding 
night’s debauch dimmed his sight, or conscious 
guilt unnerved his arm, while he neglected to 
cover himself,a deperate cut of Modrusi’s se- 


floor, and Camillo’s antagonist seized the oppor- 
tunity to inflict a gash on the cheek. Camillo 
mustered all his strength, designing to put an 
end to the conflict with one tremendous blow: 
but the elder Modrusi immediately interposed 
his sword. ‘ Hold, captain!” he cried; “you 
are wounded, my nephew is satisfied, and you 
have no right to continue the combat. But. to 
shame you still more, behold who it is that has 
wounded you!” Atthe same moment the ae 
champion loosed his helmet, and, taking it off, 
displayed to the astonished Camillo the features 
of Apollonia. ‘ Yes,” cried she, with a look of 
noble indignation, “you are conquered by a 
woman. Had you not been heated with wine, | 
should have charged my husband to take a more 
signal vengeance. For the present let this slight 
chastisement from a female hand suffice; and 
may it teach you in future to make a better re- 
turn for the hospitality you receive!” With 
these words she retired, followed by the mar- 
chese. td 
Imprecating all the spirits of hell to aid his 
revenge, and loading the countess with the most 
opprobrious epithets, Camillo, after he had 
bound up his wound, ran from the palace, with 
his helmet in his hand, through the lonely streets 
to the Rialto, with the intention of immediately 
quitting the detested Venice. His soliloquy 
was an uninterrupted seriesof execrations against 
the lewd courtesan, when, turning sharpl round 
a corner, he felt himself detained. On ooking 
about, it appeared that his long scarf, which hung 
down behind, had been caught by one of the 
iron lions’ heads, which projected from the wall. 
“ Hla!” cried he, with malignant exultation, 


again.” Hastily drawing forth his pocket-book 
from beneath his armour, he wrote a few words 





carried away. 


upon a slip of paper, doubled it up, and threw 


parated the band of his helmet, which fell to the | 


“such an opportunity will not speedily occur | 
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it into the lion’s mouth. “ At any rate you 
shall not escape without a proper fright, my coy 
beauty!” 

Thus did a man, who, when not hurried away 
by his passions, could be brave, generous, nay, 
tender-hearted, perpetrate a deed, than which 
a blacker could not have been devised by the 
most vindictive villian. To disgrace was added 
guilt, and crime to crime, by one who, had it 
been predicted that he should on the self-same 
day commit so foul an attack on female honour 
and a two-fold murder, would have deemed the 
thing absurd, nay, utterly impossible. So very 
closely do virtue and vice dwell in the human 
breast. 

Such reflections probably darted across the 
mind of Camillo, when, throwing off the mantle 
in which he had muffled himself, he stepped to 
the head of the vessel. The golden orb of day 
was just rising from the dark bosom of the sea, 
filing the firmament with new glories. As the 
splendid purple, azure, saffron, and golden tints 
of morning presunly chased away the dun 
shades of night,—so the young soldier strove to 
remove the remembrance of his deed farther 
and farther into the back-ground of his soul. 
He was oppressed by the idea of standing thus 
alone in the region of returning light, which was 
already hailed by the feathered songsters, and 
gilded the peaceful habitations—as a guilty son 
of night, who had not thrust the sword with the 
rapidity of lightning into the breast of a fierce 
adversary, but secretly, more secretly than by 
poison or the poniard, murdered by a word two 
innocent persons. This idea had well nigh 
made his hair stand on end, when the assurance 
of the nobile, that a secret accusation was merely 
attended with reproof and warning, served to 
pacify him a little. “The tribunal will not 
make an exception in this case,” said he to 
himself, grasping the more eagerly at the con- 
solation which these words aliorded. the less 
foundation there seemed to be for it. 

The vessel soon reached the land. There 
Camillo found his horses and met with troops 
and stores, and being thus again involved in 
the bustle of a military life, the voice of remorse 
ceased by degrees to make an impression upon 
him. He soon arrived at the camp, delivered 
his depatches to the Duke of Urbino, and was 
about to rejoin his own men, who had retreated 
with the great mass of the French army, when 
a horseman summoned him to attend Count 
Frangipani, who had occasion to speak to him, 
on business. Camillo imagined that he could 
clearly foresee what awaited him: yet, to his 
astonishment, the count not only received him 
in the most courteous manner, and did full 
justice to the signal valour which he had dis- 
played in the recent engagement, but added, 
that the emperor Charles having granted per- 
mission to the King of France, to repair with 
such of his officers as he should himself select 
to Pizzighittone, the king had appointed to this 
duty himself and Camillo Ursino, who might 
therefore make immediate preparations for the 
journey. The captain was thunderstruck. To 
Frangipani’s kindness, it was very evident he 
owed the honour and the advantages that awaited 
him: with what front then could he appear in 





the presence of one so generous, and whom he 
had so deeply injured ! 

His troops, dwindled to one-half, had totally 
dispersed, after their claims had been satisfied by 
the Duke of Urbino, and we next find our hero, 
honoured by King Francis, beloved by Frangi- 
pani, and esteemed by the Spanish commanders, 
at Madrid, whither the King of France had been 


conveyed at his own request, because he hoped @ 


much from a personal interview with his con- 
queror. The more Frangipani attached himself 
to Camillo, whose ardent spirit seemed to delight 
him, the more the astonishment of the young 
man at the count’s conduct was converted into 
admiration of him. Such noble pride, such con- 
stancy of attachment, such determined perse- 
verance in that which was once for all acknow- 
ledged to be just and right, he had never yet 
found combined in any individual. It is the fair 
side of youth, that, quickly cncnening excel- 
lence, it feels itself powerfully attracted by it, and 
cheerfully and wholly resigns itself to its influ- 
ence. Such too was the case with Camillo; he 
conceived the warmest affection for the generous 
man, who so kindly met every advance of his 
Pou friend. But the higher Camillo found 

imself raised by so many honourable distinc- 
tions, the more he felt it out of his power to reveal 
to him the dreadful secret, which frequently 
hovered upon his lips. He kept hoping that 
Apollonia’s letters would report the circum- 
stance, and thus afford him occasion to disbur- 
den his conscience ; but, with celestial kindness 
and the most extraordinary resignation, the 
countess never took the least notice of the affair: 
nay, when her husband expressed how happy he 
was in the society of his young and distinguished 
friend, Apollonia in her answer congratulated 
him on having won over so promising a young 
man, by his example, to virtue and honour. The 
count shewed the two letters to Camillo, who, in 
his solitary moments, could not help confessing 
to himself, that he appeared between this noble 
pair like Satan between two angels. 

It happened about this time, that the Republic 
of Venice was ready to conclude an alliance with 
Pope Clement the Seventh, Genoa Florence, 
ri Francis Sforza the Second, of Milan, against 
the Emperor Charles the Fifth. What fitter 
person could the senate have chosen to nego- 
tiate with so many potentates, than the illus- 
trious and celebrated Count Frangipani? Ac- 
cordingly he received instructions to return to 
Venice, in order, as it was expressly stated, to 
be employed in this mission. It was requisite, 
of course, that this step should be kept secret. 
None was therefore ade acquainted with it but 
King Francis and Camillo, who, falling in an 
agony at the feet of the count, implored him to 
reveal the cause that summoned him back to 
Venice. Far as was Frangipani from compre- 
hending the cause of the emotion of his you 
friend, he nevertheless cheerfully complied with 
his request, and having acified him, set out the 
following night. King Francis the First, burn- 
ing with desire to rerenee on his conqueror the 
disgrace he had suffered, had by secret mes- 
sengers sent orders to France for the most ex- 
tensive armaments; and that his sentiments 
might be clearly understood, he despatched 
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128 THE BRIDGE OF 
Camillo to his mother, Queen Louisa, whom he 
had appointed regentof the kingdom, and strong- 
ly recommended him to her notice; so that this 
officer, who soon shewed that he was capable of 
rendering g service in his profession, was 
promoted to ‘be colonel of one of the new-raised 
regiments, which may perhaps be considered as 
the ground-work of the standing army of France. 
Here he daily looked for the arrival of Count 
Frangipani, but in vain. In answer to the in- 
quiries which he caused to be made at Venice 
respecting him, he was informed that the coun- 
tess resided on her estate in the Trevisan, and 
that her husband was ambassador at Genoa or 
Rome. Seized with a gloomy presentiment, he 
wrote to both cities, and addressed a letter to 
the countess herself. He received no reply. His 
anxiety was now increased to the highest pitch ; 
and as the second Italian warhad just commenced 
he easily obtained permission to precede the 
er he was to command, and to make inquiry 
at Venice for the count, for whom he was charged 
with a letter from the king himself. He hastened 
through the Trevisan to the residence of the 
countess, which he had so often heard named. 
There he was told that she had accompanied her 
husband on his embassy. Oppressed by the most 
dismal forebodings, he pursued his route to Ven- 
ice, and hurried to the Frangipani palace. At 
its gate, he learned the intelligence which ex- 
tended him, as if thunderstruck, upon the marble 
pavement. Apollonia and her husband had dis- 
appeared, and the senate—so the porter informed 
him with tears in his eyes—had summoned the 
nearest relatives to take possession of the Fran- 
gipani property, unless the count made his ap- 
pearance within the space of a year. ‘* But,” 
added the old man in a tremulous and hollow 
tone, “ the year will pass away, and they will 
neither of them be seen again.” 

Whoever had beheld the unfortunate Camillo 
when he awoke froma deep swoon in the porter’s 
lodge,would have felt sincere compassion for him. 
He was no longer the same man. His haggard 
eyes were deeply sunk in their sockets, and his 
deathly pale brow was covered with perspira- 
tion. His dark hair stood erect; his lips quiv- 
ered; his knees shook; conscious guilt was de- 
picted in all his features. Towards evening he 
serere, with a full purse in his bosom, to the 
pa 
the gaoler was soon found. His heart was moved, 
not by the gold, which he proudly rejected, but 
bv the deplorable state of Camillo, to whom he 
disclosed what he was desirous of knowing. He 
had himself conducted :Apollonia and her hus- 
band, after their examination, to their fate across 
the Bridge of Sighs. ‘“'Then”’—he made ges- 
tures to ne mm strangulation; and Camillo was 
obliged to lay hold of the iron gate to keep him- 
self from falling. 1n the prison where they had 
been confined together, they had left some words 
written on the wall. Camillo begged as the 
highest favour to be permitted to see this writing, 
and his request was granted. The writing was 


Apollonia’s, which Camillo knew but too well, 
only traced by a trembling hand. Silently weep- 
ing, he fell upon his knees, apparently offering 
up a short prayer: he then quitted the terrific 
building, and 


astened back to the Frangipani 


ace of the supremetribunal. The habitation of | . 


SIGHS——-WATCH. 


palace, where he gave the porter all his money, 
with the injunction to cause masses to be said 
annually on the 3d of September for his master 
ani mistress. He then Leieriod away, and was 
never heard of afterwards. 

C. B. von Mivtirz. 


<> 
WATCHS 


Life is a sea—how fair its face, 
How smoothe its dimpling waters’ pace, 
Its canopy how pure! 
But rocks below and tempests sleep, 
Insidious, o’er the glassy deep, 
Nor leave an hour secure. 


Life is a wilderness—beset 

With tangling thorns and treach’rous net, 
And prowled by beasts of prey. 

One path alone conducts aright, 

One narrow path with little light; 
A thousand lead astray. 


Life is a warfare—and alike 

Prepared to parley, and to strike; 
The practised foe draws nigh; 

O, hold no truce! less dangerous far 

To stand, and all his phalanx dare, 
Than trust his specious life. 


Whate’er its form, whate’er its flow, 
While life is lent to man below, 
One duty stands confest— 
To watch incessant—firm of mind, 
To watch; where’er the post assigned, 
And leave to God the rest. 


’Twas while they watched, the shepherd swains, 
Heard angels strike to angel strains, 
The song of heavenly love! 
Blest harmony! that far excels 
All music else on earth that dwells, 
Or e’er was tuned above. 


*T was while they watched, the sages traced 
The star that every star effaced 
With new and nobler shine. 
They followed, and it led the way 
To where the infant Saviour lay, 
And gave them light divine. 


’Twas while they watched, with lamp in hand 
And oil well stored, the virgin band 
The bridal pomp described; 
They joined it—and the heavenly gate, 
‘That open’d to them its glorious state, 
Was closed on all beside. 


Watch! “watch and pray” in suffering hour, 


Thus He exclaimed, who felt its power 
And triumphed in the strife. 

Victim of death thy yoice I hear! 

Fain would I watch with holy fear— 

Would watch and pray through life’s career, 
And only cease with life. 


a me 
It is not so much the being exempt from faults, as the 
having overcome them ; that is an advantage to us; it being 
with the follies of the mind, as with the weeds of the field, 
which, if destroyed and consumed upon the place of thelr 
birth, enrich and improve it more than if none had ever 





sprung there. 
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In commencing a new department for the 
“Casket,” which we flatter ourselves will prove 
both entertaining and instructing, we shall for 
the satisfaction of our readers, briefly inform 
them by what principles we intend to be govern- 
ed in conducting it, and the manner which we 
propose to ourselves of rendering it equally satis- 
factory to both reader and author. 

In the first place then it is our purpose, on all 
occasions, to render impartial justice to the me- 
rits of those productions which shall come under 
our notice, in our critical capacity—to award to 
genius the full meed of praise and approbation 
—to foster merit whenever discovered—an 
more particularly shall it be our pleasure, to di- 
rect attention tothe native talent of our country, 
whenever displayed in meritorious compositions. 
In thus stating it, as our determination, to exer- 
cise our critical powers in accordance with the 
principles of justice, we would have both reader 
and author to distinctly understand, that it is not 
our intention to encumber the pages of the Cas- 
ket, with a lengthy display of dry, uninteresting, 
analytical. matter, and tedious disquisitions; on 
the contrary, we shall strive to be as brief as pos- 
sible in our remarks, and endeavor to condense 
our observations, so as to occupy as little space 
as possible, as is compatible with a fair and libe- 
ral expression of opinion. Our notices therefore 
of books will be short, our observations on their 
merits few—relieved occasionally by such ex- 
tracts as we think will please; believing that this 
course will be more gratifying to our readers, 
than any other that we could adopt. 

Having said thus much for ourselves, by way 
of preliminary, we shall now introduce to the 
attentien of our readers—Castle Dangerous and 
Count Robert of Paris, published by Carey & Lea. 

It were almost a work of supererogation in us, 
to attempt an expression of opinion, either ap- 
prebatory or otherwise, in relation to any thing 
which emanates from the prolific brain of Sir 
Walter Scott. He has already afforded too much 
pleasure to the reading community, and his re- 
putation is too well established in the literary 
world, by the splendor of his former productions, 
for our readers te be influenced by either our 
praise or censure, yet as little as our opinion 
may be regarded on the present occasion, we 
shall not hesitate to record it, reluctantly to be 
sure, (as it would at all times afford us more plea- 
sure to applaud than condemn, but on the pre- 
sent, we are forced to the disagreeable task of 
saying, that in Castle Dangerous, there 1s not 
the same absorbing interest, neither is it anima- 
ted by the same glowing and picturesque de- 
scriptions, nor the same engaging and opens 
narrations, which have characterised the former 
productions of the venerable author of Waverly. 
We consider it as inferior to any former work of 
Scott, and great as his name unquestionably is, 
the readers of the book, will lay it down witha 
feeling of regret and disappointment. We do 
not however mean to say, that ad/ the readers of 
Castle Dangerous, will find no pleasure in its 
perusal, on the contrary, there is a large portion 
of the readers of novels, who will be delighted 








with thenarration of chivalric events recorded in 
the book, and many who will be pleased with the 
incidents, and catastrophe, connected with those 
who figure in the story. We shall now dismiss 
this portion of our subject with an extract, which 
we think will entertain our readers. It is the 
story of Ursula, and her escape, (together with 
Lady Augusta who is the heroine of the tale,) 
from the convent of St. Bride. 

“My misfortunes commenced long before I was 
called sister Ursula, or secluded as a votaress 
within these walls. My father was a noble Nor- 
man, who, like many of his countryman, sought 
and found fortune at the court of the king of 
Scotland. He was endowed with the Sherifidom 
of this county, and Mawrice de Hattely, or 


d| Hautlieu, was numbered among the wealthy and 


gepenig barons of Scotland. Wherefore should 
deny it, that the daughter of this baron, then 
called Margaret de Hatlieu, was also distinguish- 
ed among the great and fair of the land? It can 
be no censurable vanity which provokes me to 
speak the truth, and unless I tell it myself, you 
could hardly suspect what a resemblance I once 
bore even to the lovely Lady Augusta of Berkely. 
About this time broke out those unfortunate 
feuds of Bruce and Baliol, which have been so 
long the curse of this country. My father, deter- 
mined in his choice of party by the arguments of 
his wealthy kinsmen at the court of Edward, em- 
braced with passion the faction of the English in- 
terest, and became one of the keenest partisans 
at first of John Baliol, and afterwards of the 
English monarch. None among the Anglocised- 
Scottish, as his party was called, were so zealous 
as he for the red cross, and no one was more 
detested by his countrymen who followed the na- 
tional standard of Saint Andrew and the Patriot 
Wallace. 

Among these soldiers of the soil, Malcolm 
Fleming, of Biggar, was one of the most distin- 
no y his noble birth, his high acquirements, 
and his fame in chivalry. I saw him; and the 
ghastly spectre who now addresses you must not 

e ashamed to say, that she loved, and was be- 
loved by, one of the handsomest youths in Scot- 
land. Our attachment was discovered to my 
father almost ere we had owned it to each other, 
and he was furious both against my lover and 
myself; he placed me under the charge of a reli- 
gious woman of this rule, and I was immured 
within the house of St. Bride, where my father 
shamed not to announce he would cause me to 
take the veil by force, unless I agreed to wed a 
youth bred at the English court, his nephew; 
and,as Heaven had granted him no son, the heir, 
as he had resolved, of the house of Hautlieu. I 
was not long in making my election. I protested 
that death should be my choice, rather than any 
other husband except Malcolm Fleming. Nei- 
ther was my lover less faithful: he found means 
to communicate to me a particular night on 
which he proposed to attempt to storm the Nun- 
nery of Saint Bride, and carry me from hence to 
freedom and the green wood, of which Wallace 
was generally called the king, In an evil hour— 
an hour, I think, of infatuation and witchery—I 
suffered the Abbess to wheedle the secret out of 
me, which I might have been sensible would ap- 
pear more horridly flagitious to her than to any 
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other woman that breathed ; but [had not taken 
the vows, and I thought Wallace and Fleming 
had the same charms for every body as for me, 
and the artful woman gave me reason to believe 
that her loyalty to Bruce was without a flaw of 
suspicion, and she took part in a plot, of which 
my freedom was the object. The Abbess enga- 
ged to have the English guards removed to a dis- 
tance, and in appearance the troops were with- 
drawn. Accordingly, in the middle of the night 
appointed, the window of my cell—which was 
two stories from the ground—was opened with- 
out noise; and never were my eyes more glad- 
dened than, as ready disguised and arrayed fer 
flight, even in a horseman’s dress, like yourself, 
fairest Lady Augusta, I saw Malcolm Fleming 
spring into the apartment. He rushed towards 
me; but at the same time, my father with ten of 
his strongest men filled the room, and cried their 
war-cry of Baliol. Blows were instantly dealt 
on every side. A form like a giant, however, 
appeared in the midst of the tumult, and distin- 
ished himself even to my half giddy eye, by 
the ease with which he bore down and dispersed 
those who fought against our freedom. My fa- 
ther alone offered an opposition which threaten- 
ed to prove fatal tohim; for Wallace, it was said, 
could foil any two martial champions that ever 
drew sword. Brushing from him the armed men 
as a lady would drive away with her fan a swarm 
of troublesome flies, he secured me in one arm, 
used his other for our mutual protection, and I 
found myself in the act of being borne in safety 
down the ladder, by which my deliverer had as- 
cended from without; but an evil fate awaited 
this attempt. My father, whom the champion of 
Scotland had spared for my sake, or rather for 
Fleming's, gained by his victor’s compassion and 
lenity, a fearful advantage, and made a remorse- 
less use of it. Having only his left hand to op- 
pose to the maniac attempt of my father, even 
the strength of Wallace could not prevent the 
assailant, with all the energy of desperation, from 
throwing down the ladder, on which his daughter 
was perched like a dove in the grasp of an eagle. 
The champion saw our danger, and exerting his 
inimitable strength and agility, cleared himself 
and me from the ladder, and leaped free of the 
moat of the convent, into which we must other- 
wise have been precipitated. The champion of 
Scotland was saved in the desperate attempt; 
but I, who fell amongst a heap of stones and rub- 
bish, I, the disobedient daughter, well nigh the 
apostate vestal, waked only from a long bed of 
sickness, to find myself the disfigured wretch, 
which you now see me. I then learned that 
Malcolm had escaped from the fray, and shortly 
after I heard, with feelings less keen, perhaps, 
than they ought to have been, that 4 father was 
slain in one of the endless battles which took place 
between the contending factions. Ifhe had lived 
I might have submitted to the completion of m 
fate; but since he was no more, I felt that it 
would be a preferable lot to be a beggar in the 
streets of a scottish village, than an Abbess in 
this miserable house of St. Bride; nor was even 
that poor object of ambition,on which my father 
used to expatiate, when desirous of persuading 
me to enter the monastic state, by milder means 
than throwing me off the battlements, long open 
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tome. The old Abbess died ofa cold caught the 
evening of the fray ; and the place, which might 
have been kept open until I was capable of fill- 
ing it, was disposed of otherwise, when the En- 

lish thought fit to reform, as they termed it, the 
discipline of the house; and instead of electing 
a new Abbess, sent hither two or three friendly 
monks, who have now the absolute government 
of the community, and wield it entirely accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the English. But I, for 
one, who have had the honor to be supported by 
the arms of the Champion of my country, will not 
remain here to be commanded by this Abbot Je- 
rome. I will goforth; nor do I fear to find rela- 
tions and friends who will provide a more fitting 
place of refuge for Margaret de Hautlieu than 
the convent of St. Bride; you, too, dearest Lady, 
shall obtain your freedom, and it will be well to 
leave such information as will make Sir John de 
Walton aware of the devotion with which his 
happy fate has inspired you. “It is not, then, 
your own intention,” said the Lady Augusta, “ to 
return into the world again, and you are about 
to renounce the lover, in a union with whom you 
and he once saw your joint happiness?” “ Itis 
a question, my dearest child,” said sister Ursula, 
“ which I dare not ask myself, and to which I am 
absolutely uncertain what answer | should re- 
turn. I have not taken the final and irrevocable 
vows; | have done nothing to alter my situation 
with regard to Malcolm Fleming. He also, by 
the vows plighted in the chancery of Heaven, is 
my affianced bridegroom, nor am I conscious that 
I less deserve his faith in any respect now, than 
at the moment when it was pledged to me; 
but I confess, dearest Lady, that rumours have 
reached me which sting me to the quick; the 
reports of my wounds and scars are said to 
have estranged the knight of my choice. 1 am 
now, indeed, poor,” she added with a sigh, 
‘and 1 am no longer possessed of those per- 
sona] charms, which they say attract the love, 
and fix the fidelity of the other sex. I teach 
myself, therefore, to think, in my moments of 
settled resolution, that all betwixt me and 
Malcolm Fleming is at an end, saving good 
wishes on the part of both towards the other ; and 
yet there is a sensation in my bosom which whis- 

ers, in spite of my reason, that,if I absolutely 

elieved that which I now say, there would be 
no object on earth worthy my living for in order 
to attain it. This insinuating prepossession whis- 
pers to my secret soul, and in very opposition to 
my reason and understanding, that Malcolm 
Fleming, who could pledge his all upon the ser- 
vice of tis country, is incapable of nourishing 
the versatile affection of an ordinary, a coarse, 
or a venal character. Methinks, were the dif- 
ference upon his part instead of mine, he would 
not lose his interest in my eyes, because he was 
scarred with honorable scars, obtained in assert- 
ing the freedom of his choice, but that such 
wounds, would, in my opinion, add to his merit, 
whatever they took away from his personal come- 
liness. Ideas rise in my soul, as if Malcolm and 


Margaret might yet be to each other ali that their 
affections once anticipated with so much securi- 
ty, and that a change which took nothing from 
the honor and virtue of the beloved person, must 
rather add to, than diminish the charms of the 
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union. Look at me, dearest Lady Augusta !— 
look at me—if you have courage—full in the face, 
and tell me whether I do not rave, when my fan- 
cy is thus converting mere possibilities into that 
which is natural ona probable.” The Lady of 
Berkely, conscious of the necessity, raised her 
eyes on the unfortunate nun, afraid of losing her 
own chance of deliverance by the mode in which 
she should conduct herself in this crisis; yet not 
willing at the same time to flatter the unfortu- 
nate Ursula, with suggesting ideas for which her 
own sense told her she could hardly find any ra- 
tional grounds. But her imagination, stored with 
the minstrelsy of the time, brought back to her 
recollection the Loathly Lady in“ The marriage 
of Sir Gawain,” and she conducted her answer 
in the following manner:—* You ask me, my dear 
Lady Margaret, a trying question, which it would 
be unfriendly to answer otherwise than sincerely, 
and most cruel to answer with too much rash- 
ness. It is true, that what is called beauty is the 
first quality on which we of the weaker sex learn 
to set a value; we are flattered by the imputa- 
tion of personal charms, whether we actually 
possess them or not; and no doubt we learn to 
place upon them a great deal more consequence 
than in reality is found to belong to them. Wo- 
men, however, even such as are held by their 
own sex, and perhaps in secret by themselves, 
as devoid of all pretensions to beauty, have been 
known to become from their understanding, their 
talents, or their accomplishments, the undoubted 
objects of the warmest attachment. Wherefore 
then should you in the mere rashness of your ap- 
orehension, deem it impossible that your Malcolm 
‘leming should be made of that porcelain clay 
of the earth, which despises the passing captiva- 
tions of outward form, in comparison to the 
charms of true affection, and the excellence of 
talents and virtue?” The nun pressed her com- 
panion’s hand to her bosom, and answered her 
with a deep sigh. ‘1 fear,’’ she said, ‘‘ you flat- 
ter me, and yet ina crisis like this, it does one 
ges to be flattered, even as cordials, otherwise 
dangerous to the constitution, are wisely given 
to support a patient through a paroxysm of ago- 
ny, and enable him to endure at least what they 
cannot cure. Answer me only one question, and 
it will be time we drop this conversation. “‘ Could 
you, sweet Lady, you upon whom fortune has be- 
stowed so many charms—could any argument 
make you patient under the irretrievable loss of 
sta personal advantages, with the concomitant 
oss, as in my case is most probable, of that lover 
for whom you have already done somuch?” The 
English Lady cast her eyes again on her friend, 
and could not help shuddering a little at the 
thought of her own beautiful countenance being 
exchanged for the seamed and scarred features 
of the Lady of Hautlieu, irregularly lighted by 
the beams of a single eye. “ Believe me,’ she 
said, looking solemnly upwards, “ that even in 
the case which you suppose, I would not sorrow 
so much for myself, as would for the poor-spi- 
rited thoughts of the lover who could leave me 
because those transitory charms (which must in 
any case ere long take their departure) had fled 
ere yet the bridal day. Itis, however, concealed 
by the decrees of Providence, in what manner, 
or to what extent, other persons, with whose dis- 
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osition we are not fully acquainted, may be af- 
ected by such changes. 1 can only assure you 
that my hopes go with yours, and that there is no 
difficulty which shall remain in your path in fu- 
ture, if it is inmy power to remove it.—Hark !” 
** Itis the signal of our freedom,” replied Ursula, 
giving attention to something resembling the 
whoop of the night owl. ‘‘ We must prepare to 
leave the convent in a few minutes. Have you 
any thing to take with you?” ‘“ Nothing,” an- 
swered the Lady of Berkely, “ except the few 
valuables, which I scarce know why I brought 
with me on my flight hither. This scroll, which 
I shall leave behind, gives my faithful minstrel 
permission to save himself by confessing to Sir 
John de Walton who the person really is whom 
he has had within his reach.” ‘It is strange,” 
said the novice of St. Bride, “ through what ex- 
traordinary labyrinths this love, this Will-of-the- 
Wisp, guides his votaries. Take heed as you 
descend ; this open ontaneny concealed, cu- 
riously jounted and oiled, leads toa secret postern, 
where | conceive the horses already wait, which 
will enable us speedily to bid adieu to St. Bride’s. 
Heaven’s blessing on her and on her convent! 
We can have no advantage from any light until 
we are in the openair.” During this time, sis- 
ter Ursula, to give her for the last time her con- 
ventual name, exchanged her stole, or loose up- 

er garment, for the more succinct cloak and 
we of a horseman. She led the way through 
divers passages, studiously complicated, until the 
Lady of Berkely, with throbbing heart, stood in 
the pale and doubtful moonlight, which was 
shining with grey uncertainty upon the walls of 
the ancient building. The imitation of an owlet’s 
cry directed them to a neighboring large elm, 
and on approaching it they were aware of three 
horses, held by one concerning whom they could 
only see that he was tall, strong, and accoutred 
in the dress of a man-at-arms. ‘ The sooner,” 
he said, “ we are gone from this place, Lady 
Margaret, it is so much the better. You have 
only to dirgct the course which we shall hold.” 
Lady Mar@aret’s answer was given beneath her 
breath; and replied to with a caution from the 
guide to ride slowly and silently for the first quar- 
ter of an hour, by which time inhabited places 
would be left at a distance. 


COUNT ROBERT OF PARIS. 


If we were disappointed in our expectations, 
in the perusal of ‘* Castle Dangerous,” we are 
happy to say that the disappointment has been 
amply atoned for by the pleasure which we have 
realised in reading Count Robert of Paris. In- 
teresting incidents, imposing characters, great 
and momentous events, magnificent descriptions, 
with all the splendor and pomp of oriental pa- 
geantry, form the prominent features of this cap- 
tivating and interesting story. The scene opens 
in Constantinople, in the time of the Emperor 
Alexius, and this person occupies a prominent 
position in the leading events of the story. The 
tale is founded upon facts well known to the 
readers of History, and is embellished by all the 
attractive portraying for which the author is so 
eminently distinguished. We did intend to have 
enriched this article with an extract; but time 
and space not permitting, we must refer our 
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readers to the work itself, to enjoy all the plea- 
sures which attend the perusal of a powerful and 
vividly written novel. Count Robert is the last 
that we may expect from Scott of this class of 
novels ; and we are gratified in saying that it ex- 
hibits no marks of the influence of age—no signs 
of any diminution of the power of his genius ; but 
peer ar throughout, all the vigor, sprightliness, 
and force of his powerful mind, the enchanting 
magic of whose wand has been felt by thousands, 
and the glorious productions of which will last 
while the language is spoken. A.C. D. 


—<g—— 
A GENERAL VIEW 


Of the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, by Sir 
James Macxintosn, LL. D., F.R.S., &c. &c. 
Published by Carey & Lea. 


This is one of the most valuable books, that 
has emanated from the press for a long time, and 
richly deserves a more extended article than our 
space at erage will admit of bestowing upon its 
merits. It is upon one of the most interesting 
subjects upon which the human mind can be en- 
gaged, and one which should receive the atten- 
tion of every individual, who is pleased with the 
advancement of human nature in the sphere of 
moral elevation, and who delights in tracing the 

rogress of those principles upon which private 
lenpinein is based, and the welfare of the social 
state preserved. 

The object of the work before us is to exhibit 
in a brief, connected, and intelligible manner, 
the Progress of Ethical Philosophy, chiefly dur- 
ing the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
with a satisfactory exposition of the various and 
discordant doctrines which have been advanced 
by different theorists in morals, within those pe- 
riods. A short view is given of the doctrines of 
the ancients, for the purpose of rendering the 
subsequent parts of the work more intelligible. 

The work is sufficiently comprehensive to an- 
swer all the purposes for which it is designed, al- 
though brevity has been aimed at by the author. 

All the prominent writers on morals have re- 
ceived a portion of the author’s attention; and 
the theories and controversies of Hobbes, Cum- 
berland, Cudworth, Clarke, someon Fene- 
lon, Bossuet, Leibnits, Malebranche, Edwards, 
Buffin, Butler, Hutchinson, Berkeley, Hume, 
Smith, Price, Hartley, Tucker, Paley, Bentham, 
Stewart, and Brown, are touched upon with a 
master hand—their fallacies and sophistries sat- 
isfactorily exposed, and the different truths 
which lie scattered throughout, are held forth to 
the reader in bold relief. We have rarely pe- 
rused a work that has afforded us so much plea- 
sure; every page is full of instruction, and we 
can confidently commend it to our readers, as a 
book which should by all means find a place in 
their libraries. 

It contains a vast body of information; and 
displays laborious research, and profound inves- 
tigation. 

As many still entertain erroneous impressions 
in regard to the Epicurean philosophy, we shall 
conclude this article with a few extracts in rela- 
tion to the principles of its founder, and his cha- 
racter as a philosopher :— 

* To Epicurus (says Sir James) we owe the ge- 





neral concurrence of reffecting men in succeed- 
ing times, in the important truth, that men can- 
not be happy without a virtuous frame of mind, 
and course of life—a truth of inestimable value, 
not peculiar to the Epicureans, but placed by 
their exaggerations in a stronger light; a truth, 
it must be added, of less importance as a motive 
to right conduct than to the completeness of mo- 
ral theory, which however it is very far from 
solely constituting.” ‘* The moral character of 
Epicurus was excellent; no man more enjoyed 
the pleasures or better performed the duties of 
friendship. The letter of his system was no more 
indulgent to vice, than that of any other moralist. 
Although, therefore, he has the merit of having 
more strongly inculcated the connexion of virtue 
with happiness, perhaps by the faulty excess of 
treating it as an exclusive principle, yet his doc- 
trine was justly charged with indisposing the 
mind to those exalted and generous sentiments, 
without which no pure, elevated, bold, generous, 
or tender virtues can exist.” A.C.D 
Authors, publishers, and others, who wish their 
works noticed in the “ Casket,” will forward 
them to this office, free of postage, directed to 
A.C. D. 
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DUET. 
HENRY. 
Night is now veiling, love, 
The beautiful sky— 
Yon bright moon is sailing, love, 
And soft winds do sigh; 
Come to our lov’d bower, 
And bring thy guitar, 
] will cull thee a flower, 
With the tints of yon star. 


ELLA. 

Oh! yes, I will come, love, 
And wander with thee 

To the wild bird’s home, love, 
Singing merrily ; 

When morning is beaming 
O’er mountain and rill, 

And our hearts are dreaming 
Of love’s purest thrill. 


HENRY. 

I go to the field, love, 
Where the laure] wreath, 
To the warrior’s shield, love, 

‘rom ignoble death. 


ELLA. 
And thy Ella will mourn— 
But do not forget 
That her bosom is torn 
With pangs of regret. 


HENRY. 
Mornmg is now dawning, love, 
I must not delay. 


ELLA. 
Oh! linger not long, love, 
From thy Ella away. 


BOTH. 
Dearest, adieu ! ANNA. 
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Written for the Casket. 
SKETCHES FROM AN OLD MSS.—No. 5. 


A Border Tale. 


Tis a lovely morning, exclaimed the young 
heir of Mackeith, as he stood upon the beach of 
the Moray Frith, and his bright eye roved over 
tree, bush, and heather,and mountain, in his na- 
tive land. 

‘Tis a lovely morning—the brightsun wending 
his way slowly over the glorious path of the hea- 
vens, beams with kindly warmth upon my poor 
exiled heart. The gay birds chant joyfully their 
morning orisons to the shrine of day, and yon- 
der purbling streamlet, as it flows calmly and 
beautifully along its verdant banks; that too, 
chimes a note of rejoicing to the bright gleam- 
ings of the morning light. All nature in her 
loveliness shines brightly; each, every thing has 
its note of joy and bears the aspect of peace; yet 
on my heart you strike in vain for answer to 
your looks of joyfulness. Each towering moun- 
tainin the land of my father, clothed with the 
verdure of the opening spring; each tree, tow- 
er, rivulent, recalls to my mind that I am a 
stranger in my father’s land; a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. Oh, Moray—Moray ! cursed 
be the hour in which ye haunted me—accursed 
be thy malice—that like a blast of the dread 
wind of the South, has on my fortunes thrown so 
biting, damning an influence. I struck him— 
and because forsooth he was a Lord of the 
realm, 1, only by flight, could save myself from 
disgrace. ell, walk; three years must have 
blunted the keen edge of his resentment; and I 
return atall hazards, for by yonder sky, I swear 
I would rather that the green earth shrouded 
my cold form, than brook another year of ab- 
seace from Scotland, and from Emma. Emma 
Morton! where, where is she? I dread almost 
to approach the ivyed tower, on whose turret 
we have so often stood, gazing upon the Firth 
of Moray, as the summer sun sank beneath the 
horizon. But away with gloomy thoughts! 

Mackeith threw his plaid over his shoulder, 
and with a firm step and a fearless eye, he 
strode up the glen. Dark and bitter fancies, 
in spite of himself, ever and anon intruded them- 
selves into his soul. He had been absent three 


long years; what changes during that period | ra 


might not have taken piace. That lovely form, 
which at the gentle hour of even-tide, bounded 
forth to meet his hurrying steps—might rest, 
cold and cheerless in the valley of the dead. 
Those bright and beautiful eyes, which ever 
with a glance of love, welcomed him, might have 
closed in endless night. That voice—but he 
shook off the the terrible fancy, and onward to- 
wards the castle, pursued his course. 

“Give you good morrow, Sir,” interrupted his 

revery—and as he turned hastily with the salu- 
tation, he beheld an aged servitor of his father’s, 
with hawk in hand, strolling down the glen. 
_ He returned the salute cordially, and on the 
impulse of the moment, would have clasped the 
dd man in his arms; yet, perceiving he was 
hot recognised, he checked the feelings, and 
with a cold, yet kind air, looked upon him. 

“A blithe day this, your honor—come next 
Michaelmass, and 1 will have counted seventy 
12 


and one years, yet by my critic I think I never 
looked upon a lovelier morn than this.” 

“It is indeed, a lovely morning, my old friend, 
aday in strick sorrow, might almost seem sa- 
crilage—yet by thy eye, old man, one would 
think there was something to sorrow for.” 

** Ah! heaven bless your honour, there is one 
to whom this will be a bitter and a sorrowing 
day, and I too, must sorrow tosee a lovely mai- 
den, insuch a sad and woeful strait—poor, poor 
Emma!” 

‘Old man, in the name of heaven, I conjure 
thee speak—what—what—Emma ?” 

“If your honour, as by your words and man- 
ner it would seem, knows Emma Morton——’”’ 

“Now God of heaven have mercy on me,” ex- 
claimed Mackeith, as he reeled almost senseless 
against an old oak—“ Way, speak, in mercy 
haste thee, and tell me all—aye all—let me hear 
the worst?” 

The old man stood for a moment, gazing in 
vague and uncertain surprise upon the noble 
form before him—racked as it was, by conflict- 
ing emotions. Suddenly a gleam of fire shot 
from his eyes, and sinking upon his knee, he 
cried, ‘**Saint Andrew be blessed—it is—it is, 
my master.” ‘If you love me, speak—what of 
my Emma?” “ She lives.” “ Thank God !—but 
you spoke of mourning ?” 

“Her mother followed her father, but last 
night to the grave.” 

‘Father, mother, and are they both dead?” poor, 
poor girl—and I away. Heaven rest their souls. 

‘The poor girl, your honour, is overpowered 
with grief—yet that is not the worst.” 

* Thy words, old man, are fire brands to my 
soul—tell me, and briefly, what hath passed dur- 
ing my absence?” 

* When your honour left us, without the hope 
of ever discovering your place of refuge, the 

oor lady had well nigh wept her life away. 

very evening, as the vesper star sank beneath 
the broad bosom of Moray Firth, | beheld her 
roaming, with tearful eyes, through the Park; 
ever and anon ina low voice wi ente's the name 
of Ronald Mackeith; then she would wring her 
hands, and the big tears would roll in torrents 
down her pale cheeks.” 

** Nomore—no more—my curse be on the Mo- 
“She knew full well the cause of your ab- 
sence, my honoured master; and she feared, while 
she hated Moray’s proud and unfeeling lord.” 

“But I will on with my tale; a fortnight 
since, the lord of Morton was killed in a Border 
fray.. The good lady Morton, partly arg 
grief for her husband, and partly through the 
effects of the bitter malignity the Moray bore 
her, three days ago died—and last night she 
was borne to that last home of all, the grave.” 

* Alas! alas!” 

“ The lord of Moray, who claims the lands 
and castles of the Morton’s in right of his birth, 
though, as the whole country around thinks un- 
justly—is, perhaps, at this moment, driving from 
er home, the lovely Emma Morton.” 
“The base, treacherous, unfeeling monster! 
and does the House of Douglass submit to this 
injustice ?” 





** So far, it has.” 
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** But by Saint Andrew, so shall it no longer. 
By and through right of my father, William 
Douglass of Mackeith; I claim the right to 
speak—and so heaven bless me, as my tongue 
and sword shall be devoted to her cause. Go, 
gather Pe: together every man who bears the 
name of Douglass, to meet them at Glen Mor- 
ton—no words, but away.” 

“But your life—the Moray is at Glen Mor- 
ton !” 

‘“* The more need is there then of my presence 
there—get thee away, and do as I bid thee.” 

*¢] will obey ye.” 

And they parted—Mackeith for Glen Mor- 
ton, and the old man to collect together his mas- 
ter’s clan. 

“In the old border d@y, when might made 
right,” and “ ilka man wore his ain belt, his ain 
gait,” (to use one of their own expressive ada- 
ges,) and the sword and the buekler were more 
often refered to than the fiat of justice; such 
claims and such injustice as that which this 
manuscript now details, with shame for the in- 
humanity of man towards man, were of too fre- 
quent occurrence. The Lord of Moray knew 
full well, that Ronald Douglass, of Mackeith, 
was (falling the dineal,) the nearest collateral 
male descendant of the great Earl of Douglass, 
the friend of the Bruce. 


Yet Ronald had disappeared, his father, the 
late Laird of Mackeith, was dead, and Moray 
resolved to appeal to the sword of injustice to 
assert a claim, which was groundless, during 
the life of Ronald Mackeith. 

In an apartment of the Castle, then termed 
Glen Morton, the fair Lady Emma sat clothed 
in the dark robes of mourning. She sat motion- 
less, the ashy paleness of her forehead, contrast- 
ing almost fearfully with the sombre hue of her 
apparel. There was a trampling of armed feet 
in the hall, and then a voice, as of entreaty, 
which she recognised as that of the old Warden 
of the Castle, said— For Heaven’s sake fly. 
The Earl of Moray will be here anon, with a 
large force; thy hfe will be the forfeit.” 

“Stay me not, MacDougal,” returned the 
other, ‘what care I for the proud Earl of Mo- 
ray—lead me to the apartment of the lady.” 

** Here it is, sir, yet let me enter first and pre- 
pare her mind for this unlooked for encounter.” 

The door opened, and throwing aside the old 
man, Mackeith sprung into the room. 

** My Emma,” burst from his lips as he entered. 


As one in a dream, the lady gazed around her 
vaguely, then with a shriek of joy, she sprang 
into his arms. Long and aitenty he embraced 
her to his bosom, and tears flowed from an eye 


unused to weep. 

To the world it boots nothing, what passed be- 
tween those lovers, during the few moments left 
them to tell to each other the trials they had 
passed through. But a few moments passed ere 
the Earl of Moray, alone, entered:the Castle. 
The warder entered the apartment, and inform- 


A BORDER TALE, 


but too poorly conealed, started as he saw the 
stern eye of Mackeith, bent on him in bitter con- 
tempt. 

* Well met, Lord Earl of Moray,” he said— 
“ methinks this is no proper place to show that 
plumed bonnet of thine, at this time.” 

‘** T, death, art thou here ?”’ 

*‘ Aye, by the cross of Saint Andrew, I am here; 
and I am here, Ronald, late Laird of Mackeith, 
now Earl of Morton, and Peer of Scotland.” 

** And by the cross of Saint Andrew,’ answer- 
ed the other, “ thou liest; thou art neither Earl, 
nor Peer.” 

The Earl of Morton said not a word; he raised 
his sword, and it was met by that of the Moray. 
Their eyes flashed fire, and with bitter and fear- 
ful hatred they strove for the mastery. Twice 
did the sword of the Douglass enter the body of 
the Moray, and the red blood flowed freely from 
the wounds. The Douglass perceived him to 
falter,and with one blow of his claymore, the 
sword of the Moray flew from his: grasp, high 
into the air, and broke as it fell on the stones of 
the Court yard.. 

“ Go, get thee home, Moray, and learn that 
even the injured, foully wronged man,.can for- 
give his enemy.” 

The Moray bit his lip in anger, yet he turned 
and passed through the gate of the Castle. 

‘** By Heaven,” he said, ‘‘ thou shalt hear from 
me again, ere the: sun again shines in the Hea- 
vens ; and he crossed the drawbridge.” 

“ Prepare for a siege,’ cried Morton to the 
Warder, “ bow and crossbow to their posts on 
the walls—let the Calverens be prepared, and 
Maclver, hie thee to Holy Rood, and let our 
good King know of this goodly piece of work.” 

One after another, the clansmen of the Doug- 
lass entered the Castle, and ere the sun set, full 
fifty gentlemen of good name and lineage, and a 
thousand men at arms, garrisoned the Castle at 
Glen Morton. 


The sun arose the next morning on the Mo- 
ray’s troops, encamped before the Castle. Ban- 
ner and plume waved gaily, helmet and breast- 
plate glanced brightly im the rays of the morn- 
ing sun. And the loud war cries of the different 
clans echoed through the glens and forests of 
Glen Morton. 


The manuscript details fully and explicitly, 
each turn of the battle, yet at too great length 
to be inserted here. For three days all strata- 
gems and open wage of deadly war occupied the 
two belligerent Lords. The Moray found it im- 
possible to force the Castle, and at length, at the 
reiterated command of the King, (lacked at the 
last, with the trial of armed interference.) He 
retired from before the Castle of the Douglass, 
and subsequently, relinguished’ all claim to the 
Earldom of Morton. 

Ronald Douglass, (now indisputedly Earl of 
Morton,) and the fair Emma were married, with 
hieland ne And the Pipers of Glen Morton 
played, while the peasantry danced a merry 





ed them of the fact. Mackeith sprang to his 
feet, and sword in hand left the apa: tment, the 
Lady Morton trembling with anxiety the while. 


The two gentlemen met in the hall of the Cas- 


strathspey on the lawn before the Castle. 
Ronald lived toa ly age, and was renown- 

ed in the annals of Border Chivalry, as “‘ Ronald 

of the bloody Brand,” and asa valiant and right 





tle, and the Moray with a surprise and a fear, 


honourable and goodly Lord. A. L. 5. 
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COURTSHIP OF LAVALLETTE. 

*pe ** “ All my comrades had obtained ad- 
vancement: the General (Bonaparte) wished to 
reward me also; but, not willing to expose him- 
self to refusal from Government, he determined 
to bring about a marriage between me and 
Mademoiselle Beauharnais. One day, when I 
had accompanied him to the treasury, to expe- 

ite the sending offof the sums that were re- 
quired at Toulon for the fleet, he ordered his 
coachman to drive along the new Boulevards, 
that he might have at his leisure a conversation 
with me. ‘I cannot make a major of you,’ he 
said; ‘I must therefore give you a wife—you 
shall marry Emilie de Beauharnais: she is very 


‘handsome, and very well educated. Do you 


know ‘her? I have seen her twice: ut, 
General, I have no fortune. We are going to 
Africa—I may be killed—what -will become, in 
that ease, of my poor widow? Besides, I have 
no great liking for marriage.’ ‘ Men must mar- 
ry to have children—that 1s the chief aim of life. 
Killed you certainly may be. Well, in that 
case, she will be the widew of one of my aides- 
de-camp—of a defender of his country. She 
will have a pension, and may again marry ad- 
vantageously. Now she is the Waughter of an 
emigrant, that nobody will have—my wife can- 
not introduce her into society. She, poor girl, 
deserves a better fate. Come—this business 
must be quickly settled. Talk this morning 
with Madame Bonaparte about it: the mother 
has already given her consent. The wedding 
shall take place in eight days—I will allow you 
a fortnight for yeur honey-moon—you must 
then come and join us at Toulon on the 29th.’ 
Itwas then the 9th. I could not help Jaughing 
all the while he spoke. At last I said, ‘I will do 
whatever you please: but will the girl have me? 
—I do not wish to force her inclinations.’ ‘She 
is tired of her boarding-school, and she would 
be unhappy if she were to go to her mothers’. 
During your absence she will live with her 
grandfather at Fontainbleau. You will not be 
killed, and you will find her when you come 
back. Come, come—the thing .is-settled. ‘Tell 
the coachman to drive home.” In the evening 
I went tosee Madame Bonaparte. She knew 
what was going forward, and was kind enough 
to show some satisfaction, and call me her ne- 
phew. ‘To-morrow,’ she said, ‘we shall go to St. 
Germains—I will introduce you to my niece: 
you will be delighted with her—she is a charm- 
ing girl.’ Accordingly, next day, the General, 
Madame Bonaparte, Eugne, and I, went in an 
open carriage to St. Germains, and stopped at 
Madame Champan’s. The visit was a great 
event at the boarding-school : all the young girls 
were at the windows, in the parlours, or in the 
court-yard, for they had obtained a holiday. 
We soon entered the gardens. Among the for- 
ty young ladies, | sought anxiously for her who 
was to be my wife. Her cousin, Hortense, led 
her to us, that she might salute the General and 
embrace her aunt. She was, in truth, the pret- 
test of them all. Her stature was tall,and most 
gracefully elegant; her features were charm- 
ing, and the glow of her beautiful complexion 
was heightened by her confusion. Her bashful- 
ness was so great, that the General could not 





help laughing at her—but he went no further. 
It was decided that we should breakfast on the 
grass in the garden. In the meanwhile I felt 
extremely uneasy. Would shelikeme? Would 
she obey without reluctance? This abrupt 
marriage, and this speedy departure, grieved 
me. When we got up, and the circle was bro- 
ken, I begged Eugene to conduct his cousin in- 
to a solitary walk. I joined them. and heleft us. 
I then entered on the delicate subject. I made 
no secret of my birth, nor of my want of fortune: 
and added—‘I possess nothing in the world but 
my sword, and the good will of the General— 
and I must leave you in a fortnight. Open your 
heart to me. 1! feel myself disposed to love you 
with all my soul—but that is not sufficient. If 
this marriage does not please you, repose a full 
confidence in me: it will not be difficult to find 
the pretext to break it off.—I shall depart: you 
will not be tormented, for I will keep your se- 
cret.’ While I was speaking, she kept her eyes 
fixed on the ground; her only answer was a 
smile, and she gave me the nosegay she held in 
her hand. I embracedher. We returned slow- 
ly to the company, and eight days afterwards we 
went tothe municipality. The following day a 
poor priest, who had not taken the oaths, mar- 
ried us in a‘small Convent of the Conception, in 
the Rue St. Henore. This was in some manner 
forbidden, but Emilie set a great importance on 
that point: her piety was gentle and sincere.” 
teens 


From the Albany Literary Gazette. 
PRIZE POEM. 
THE WESTERN EMIGRANT. 

BY MRS. LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Amid those forest shades that proudly rear’d 
Their unshorn beauty towards the favouring skies, 
An axe rang sharply. ‘There, with vigorous arm 
Wrought a bold emigrant, while by his side 
His little son with question and response 
3eguiled the toil. 


“ Boy, thou hast never seen 
Such glorious trees, and when their giant trunks 
Fall, how the firm earth groans. Rememberest thou 
The mighty river on whose breast we sail’d 
So many days on toward the setting sun ? 
Compared to that, our own Connecticut 
Is but a creeping stream.” 


“ Father, the brook 
That by our door went singing, when I launch’d 
My tiny boat with all the sportive boys, 
When school] was o’er, is dearer far to me 
Than all these deep broad waters. ‘Fo my eye 
‘They are as strangers. And those little trees 
My mother planted in the garden bound 
Of our first home, from whence the fragrant peach 
Fell in its ripening gold, were fairer sure 
Than this dark forest shutting out the day.” 


“What ho! my little girl,”—and with light step 
A fairy creature hasted towards her sire, 
And setting down the basket that contain’d 
The noon’s repast, look’d upward to his face 
With sweet, confiding smile. 
“ See, dearest, see 
Yon bright wing’d parroquet, and hear the song 
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Of the gay red-bird echoing through the trees, 


Making rich music. Did’st thou ever hear 
In fair New England such a mellow tone ?” 


“T hada robin that did take the crumbs 
Each night and morning, and his chirping voice 
Did make me joyful, as I went to tend 
My snow-drops. 1 was always laughing there, 
In that first home. I should be happier now 
Methinks, if I could find among these dells 
The same fresh vioiets.” 


Slow night drew on, 
And round the rude hut of the Emigrant, 
The wrathfiul spirit of the autumn storm 
Spake bitter things: His wearied children slept, 
And he, with head declin’d, sat listening long 
To the swoln waters of the Ihinois, 
Dashing against their shores. Starting, he spake: 


“Wife! did I see thee brush away a tear? 
Say, was itso? Thy heart was with the halls 
Of thy nativity. Their sparkling lights, 
Carpets and sofas, and admiring guests, 

Befit thee better than these rugged walls 
Of shapeless logs, and this lone hermit-home.” 


——‘* No--no! All was sostill] around, methought, 
Upon my ear that echoed hymn did steal 
Which ’mid the church where erst we paid our vows 
So tuneful peal’d. But tenderly thy voice 
Dissolv’d the illusion :’——~-and the gentle smile 
Lighting her brow, the fond caress that sooth’d 
Her waking infant, reassur’d his soul 
That wheresoe’er the pure affections dwell 
And strike a healthful root, is happiness. 
Placid and grateful, to his rest he sank; 
But dreams, those wild magicians, which do play 
Such pranks when Reason slumbers, tireless wreught 
‘Their will with him. Up rose the busy mart 
Of his own native city, roof and spire 
All glittering bright, in Fancy’s frost-work ray. 
Forth came remember’d forms; with curving neck 
The steed his boyhood nurtur’d, proudly neigh’d-- 
"The favourite dog, exulting round his feet 
Frisk’d, with shrill, joyous bark; familiar doors 
Flew open--greeting hands with his were link’d 
In Friendship’s grasp--he heard the keen debate 
From congregated haunts, where mind with mind 
Doth blend and brighten--and till morning rov’d 
*Mid the lov’d scenery of his father-land. 

a 

From the Saturday Evening Post. 


A “FAMILIAR EPISTLE.” 


Ira, my “cousin” Ira, I have been extremely 
jealous of thee, in regard to my friend Ada- 
line. Hast thou not fancied thyself sole lord 
of the affections of this gentle dame? Thy 
words and deeds testify it. Ira, my “cousin” 
Ira, thou hast not yet fathomed to its depth 
the character, the mind of Adaline. There 
is a species of pride, if pride it may be call- 
ed, peculiar to womankind, and which when 
held within proper bounds, is one of the graces 
of the sex, but if suffered to exceed these, is no- 
thing more nor less than coquetry. Were the 
secrets of the mental cabinet of Adaline ex- 
posed to thy view, thou would perhaps discover 





PRIZE POEM-——FAMILIAR EPISTLE. 


a greater portion of that female pride, than thou 
hast been aware of. That she has felt for thee 
the most pure friendship is true; that she has ad. 
mired thee I have heard from her own lips; and 
if sentiments of higher order than friendship or 
admiration have had possession of her breast, 
mark this, my “cousin,” the good qualities of thy 
character, (virtues in miniature, nothing else.) 
have been the charm. And now, “coz,” a word 
of advice—If thou wouldst ever gain a wife, of 
worth, of genuine worth, cultivate those god# 
qualities: these are the chains, the silken chains, 
—soft, yet strong, that will captivate in the most 
irresistible manner the heart of a virtuous and 
akd nobleminded maid. 

‘I am somewhat fearful for thee, my “‘cousin,” 
fest the effulgencies of thy character are dimin- 
ishing in lustre; either such is thy case in the 
view of Adaline, or, she has drawn nearer to 
that Being, whose unrivalled beauty eclipses 
that of the sons of earth. I am inclined to be- 
lieve, if my friend has been chained in the least 
degree, those fetters are burst asunder, and 
cast behind her, in addition to that catalogue of 
events, permitted for the refinement of human 
nature. Adaline has been taught in the school 
of adversity, to behold the fair things of earth 
and to covet them not; nay, to receive them not, 
without an assurance of their being tendered by 
Him from whom comes every good gift. 

And now, dear ‘“‘coz,”’ regard for thee, that 
thou admit no mistakes, and jealousy on behalf 
of my friend Adaline, prompts me to cast this 
scrap in thy way, thinking it may at least 
amuse some of those solitary moments in which 
thou delightest, when all around thee are slum- 
bering, and that it may also teach thee, that 
though thou wert sovereign of the earth, thou 
wouldst have no attractions for the heart of Ada- 
line, unless virtue were one of the jewels of thy 
coronet. ; 

Think not [ desire to inflict a wound; no, not 
of the slightest nature. I have regard for the 
feelings of the meanest one, much more indeed 
for my “cousin.” Dost thou demand a proof of 
this,—in an explanation of one who has the hardi- 
hood to speak to thee of thy fading lustre? It shall 
be granted. 

here are certain seasons in the life of man 
in which he is deeply tried, when he turns, and 
turns, and vainly turns, to avoid his great per- 
plexity; this is the season for a discerning mind 
to mark his real character: In this hour of trial 
there is no standing still—’tis contrary to hu- 
man nature; he must ascend or descend; the 
brightness of his character must increase or 
diminish: descending, he lays hold of terrestrial 
objects—romantic tales and fictitious narrations 
sometimes become his food; he flies to society 
frail as himself, while in the cut of his garb, nay, 
even of his BEARD, he yields to another’s fancy- 
Not so with him that soars; expecting no solace 
from aught beneath him, he retires within him- 
self, and examines the cause of his woe; if he 
finds this to be his too great distance from the 
Fountain of Good, he immediately lays down 
whatsoever encumbers, and presses on towards 
the “Temple of Truth,” regardless of opposing 
obstacles. 





“This,” methinks | hear thee say, “is a large 
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FORCE OF EXAMPLE—TO P 


scrap.’ Indeed, Iam alarmed at my own work; 
an entire different thing is produced from what 
was at first intended. Ihad no idea of turning 
preacher, butas matter freely flowed, it is freely 
offered; and if my freedom shall incur thy cen- 
sure, remember, thou invited me to the work, 
and thyself set the example; but I know thy 
ood nature will pardon the impertinence of thy 
: “COUSIN.” 
i 

Forcr or Exampte.—I haveoften been struck 
with the force of example upon children, and the 
readiness with which they imitate as far as 
practicable that which is set them. The incident, 
about to be related, will illustrate this to some 
extent. 

Joseph Henry, so soon as he had learned to 


| walk sufficiently, acquired the habit of following 


me about the house, yard, &c. Among other 
places, he invariably accompanied me to the one 
setapart for private prayer. I never forbade 
this, but encouraged it. When there, he would 
kneel by my side, and imitate so far as he could 
the devotions. It was part of a system of private 
worship I found it necessary to observe, to retire 
every evening at sunset for prayer and meditation. 
A particular room and place in it were selected 
for the exercises. With these, from often visit- 
ingthem, Joseph became perfectly familiar, as 
also the hour of retirement. One evening I had 
gone to the house as usual, and had taken my 
seat in the family room in a depressed state of 
mind—felt quite reluctant to perform the accus- 
tomed duty, and ‘was in the act of reasoning with 
myself whether I should comply, when my little 
son, then not more than two years old, who seem- 
ed to be sensible of the return of the time, came 
hastily up to me and looked me earnestly in the 
face several times. As I did not pay the neces- 
ary attention to this, he caught hold of my pan- 
taloons and pulled as much as he could. This 
irew my attention more particularly to him, as it 

curred to me for what purpose he was doin 
i. To test the correctness of my impression, 
ose up. Turning in the direction to go up stairs, 
und still pulling me,I followed him. He opened 
end shut the stairs’ door, and still keeping hold of 
my clothes, we went up stairs. He turned into 
he right chamber—led me to the appropriated 
pot—looked up at me significantly and kneeled 
town. I need hardly ey that I followed his int- 

ation, and enjoyed a pleasant seasen in calling 
n the Lerd. Heis now nearly seven years of age; 
as been going to school for some time, and is still 
ond of prayer; always, when he has opportunity, 
httending me to its performance as formerly. 
Vhat might not be accomplished if we trained up 
ur children in the way in which they should go? 
Joubtless a verification of the Scripture declara- 
ion —““when they become old they would not de- 
art from it.” 

ee 

Sickness and disease are in weak minds the 
ources of melancholy; but that which is painful 
0 the body may be profitable to the soul. Sick- 
hess, the mother of modesty, puts us in mind of 
bur mortality, and while we drive on heedlessly 
i the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, kind- 
‘pulls us by the ear,and brings us to a proper 
ease of our duty.—Burton. 
12* 
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Written for the Casket. 
TO P a“ e 


Come not to the bower, for winter’s breath has faded 
The jessamine which bloomed so sweetly there ; 

The green ivy ’s gone, which its gentle opening shaded 
From the sun’s bright rays which wantoned in the air; 

While the waking birds.delightfully were sporting, 
Among ambrosial sweets borne on the summer gale; 

Where dreaming hearts were soft anthems courting 
From the streamlet’s voice which echo’d thro’ the vale. 





Come not now, for the star which shone the lightest 
In youthful hours, with a soft benignant blaze, 
O’er those who deemed each coming hour the brightest, 
To happy wanderers in life’s delusive maze, 
Is dimm’d by the cloud glimmering in the distance, 
To damp the sou!’s deep fervency forever, 
Rejoicing ’mid scenes of pleasurable existence, 
‘To quench the spirit’s fire, and its joys to sever. 


Come not now, for years of bliss are clouded, 
And faithless hope, a blight to joys betoken, 

For the veil of gloom, the germ of love has shrouded, 
Which kindled golden dreams ere young vows were 

broken. 

Peace has furl’d her wing, and those that were dreaming 
Of pleasure’s star kindling in life’s cloudless sky, 

Have felt a sick’ning blight, as do flowers richly .beaming, 
Kiss’d by morning dews which on their bosoms lie. 


Nay, come not, for winter’s breath has shaken 
The fragrant clusters enrich’d with summer’s bloom ; 
Those we warmly loved have our paths forsaken, 
With love as transient as autumn’s sweet perfume ; 
And smiles which were to trusting youth admiring— 
As the rich music of the zephyr’s song—- 
Have gone from lifeé’s sky like light clouds, inspiring 
Rich.thoughts, then pass away, and mingle in the throng. 
Auburn, N. ¥. ANNA. 
— -——— 


From the Saturday Evening Past. 
A FRAGMENT. 


Yes, lady, yes--my heart indeed is cold. 

Yet twas net always thus. In “my young days 

Of passion,” it wouldthrill with beauty’s power, 

As your harp strings did, to the fairy fingers, 

Which, but now, were wand’ring o’er them. And then— 

The glance of a dark eye, like that, which now 

Is beaming on me--or a smile, like that, 

Which now is sporting round your playful lip-- 

Or such a blush as that, which on your cheek, 

New glows, and tinges e’en your glossy brow— 

Or e’en a curl of raven hair, like that, 

Which now is waving o’er your neck.of snow—- 

Oh:then, the least of these would make my heart, 

As warmly, wildly throb, as if indeed, 

As poets feign, it strove to leave my breast, 

And fly to hers, whose spell was working on me. 

But now--with all these bright allurements spread 

Before me--joined with thy gentle voice’s 

Magic power--it beats as softly, calmly, 

As summer waves upon the moonlit beach. EC. 
— pa 


Authors in France seldom speak ill.of each other, but 
when they have a personal pique; authors in England sel - 
dom speak well of each other, but when they havea per- 
sonal friendship. 
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NATURAL HISTORY—-THE GOLDFINCH.——-MINE OWN. 











THE GOLDFINCH, 
GOLDSPINK; OR, THISTLE FINCH. 
(Fringilla Cordualis, Lin.—Le Chardanneret, Buff.) 

The bill is white, tipped with black; the fore- 
head and chin are of a richscarlet colour, which 
is divided by a black line, passing from each 
corner of the bill to the eyes, which are dark; 
the cheeks are white; top of the head black, 
which colour extends downward from the nape 
on each side, dividing the white on the cheeks, 
from the white spot on the hinder part of the 
neck ; the back and rump are of a cinnamon 
brown colour, the sides the same, but paler; 
belly white—greater wing coverts black; quills 
black, marked in the middle of each feather with 
yellow, forming, when the wing is closed, a large 
patch of that colour upon it; the tips white, the 
tail feathers are black, with a white spot on 
each, near the end; the legs are of a pale flesh 
colour. 

Beauty Sune, says the lively Count De 
Buffon, melody of song, sagacity, and docility of 
disposition, seem all united in this charming lit- 
tle bird, which, were it rare, and imported from 
a foreign country, would be more highly valued. 
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Goldfinches begin to sing early in the spring, 
and continue till the time of breeding is over; 
when kept in a cage, they will sing the greater 
part of the year. 


In a state of confinement, they are much at- 
tached to their keeper, and will learn a variety 
of things, such as to draw up small buckets, con- 
taining their water and food, to fire a cracker, 
and such like. 


They construct a very neat and compact nest, 
which is composed of moss, dried grass, and 
roots, lined with wool, hair, the down of thistles, 
and other soft and delicate substances. The fe- 
male lays five white eggs, marked with spots of 
a deep purple colour at the larger end, They 
feed their young with caterpillars and insects; 
the old birds feed on various kinds of seeds, par- 
ticularly those of the thistle, of which they are 
extremely fond. Goldfinches breed with the Ca- 
nary; this intermixture succeeds best between 
the cock Goldfinch and the hen Canary, whose 
offspring are productive, and are said to resem- 
ble the male, in the shape of the bill, and in the 
colours of the head and wings, and the hen in the 
rest of the body. 








From the Saturday Evening Post. 
MINE OWN. 
One moment yet before we part, 
Of pure and perfect love; 
One chaste salute to soothe the heart, 
Our constancy to prove. 
‘One thrilling kiss, one fond adieu, 
Whisper’d with sad’ning tone; 
One look, a sigh; one tear from you, 
My dearest and mine own. 
Long years have past since first we met, 
in wedlock’s holy bond; 
But still on thee my soul shall set, 
More fervent and more fond. 
Long days raust pass their tedious round, 
And I be quite alone; 
For when from thee no joy is found, 
My lovely one, mine own. 
I need no pledge thy love to tell, 
Or paint it oft anew; 
i need no magnet to compel, 
My ev’ry thought to you. 





Thy love has been the greatest pride, 
That ever I have shown; 

More cheering far than all beside, 
My dearest love, mine own. 


Time shall but make thee dearer still, 
If dearer thou canst be; 
There’s naught but death my love shall chill, 
So great its fervency. 
T’ll bless the day on which you gave, 
Thy heart to be my throne; 
And ev’ry ill for thee I’ll brave, 
My lovely one, mine own. 


Thro’ life’s incessant strife I'l! prove, 
Devoutly warm and true; 

As onward thro’ this vale we move, 
Still more Pll think of you. 

With latest breath I'll bless thy name, 
And with my dying moan; 

Ca} thee, as ever thou has been, 
My dearest wife, mine own. 


JULIAN, 
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COMMON DANDELION——EXTRACTS. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. 


LEONTODON TARAXACUM. Names. Common Dandelion. Fr. 





\ < ea pen teen . the n 
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Description. It is a perennial 
plant, with the leaves all radical, 
smooth, oblong and acute, cut up on 
the sides in a runcinate form, some- 
times almost pinnatifid, the divisions 
acute, toothed, unequal, like teeth of 
a large saw, sinusses acute, only one 
large mid rib; scapes or radical 
naked stems erect, from six to eigh- 
teen inches high, cylindric, fistulose, 
smooth, milky when broken, bearing 
only one blossom, and growing in 
length while the blossom unfolds and decays. The two perianthes have lanceolate acute sepals, 
the outer ones shorter, lax, and spreading or reflexed, the inner one mai erect. Florets yel- 
low, numerous, unequal, tigular, with five teeth ; succeeded by black seeds, bearing a white stipi- 
tate plumos pappus, forming a spherical ball. F ene 

History. This well known plant is common to Europe, Asia, and America, in pastures and 
meadows; it is spread all over the United States, and is really a native, not introduced, It blos- 
soms during the whole year in-succession from April to October. Although deemed a weed, it is 
not injurious. It spreads very fast by its seeds borne to a great distance by winds. Children use 
the seed-balls for playthings, as they may be blown off at a single blast. The name of Dandelion 
derives from dent de lion, an old French name, meaning lion’s tooth. The leaves were compared 
to lion’s teeth by the Greeks and Romans. It affords many varieties: 1. Laciniata. 2. Sinuata. 
3. Lanceolata. 4. Polyphylla. 5. Uniflora. 6. Longitfoha, &c. 

Prorertiszs. Deobstruent, diuretic, hepatic, subtomc, corroborant, aperient, &c. The taste 
is slightly bitter, but not unpleasant; the leaves and root may be used. They contain a green re- 
sin, fee a, sugar, nitrate of potash and of lime, acetate of lime, &c. An excellent popular remedy 
for liver complaints, obstructions, jaundice, dropsy, hypochondria, &c. The most usual way is to 
eat the leaves in salad in the spring; they may be bleached like Endive, and in the same way.— 
The juice of the leaves is also used, and their extract is very efficient. It promotes all the secre- 
tions, and removes obstructions of the viscera and glands. It is an excellent diet for scrofulous, 
dropsical, and hypochondrical patients. It has been used in induration of the liver, gravel, itch, 
impetegines, dyspepsia, and consumption. In this last, it acts only as a mild deobstruent. « It is 
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very good for the spleen. The milky juice of the stems removes freckles of the skin. 
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MARRIAGE. 


For marriage isa matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship. 
* * 


For what is wedlock forced but a hell, 
An age of discord and continual strife? 
Whereas the contrary bringest forth bliss, 
And is a pattern of celestial peace. 


GLORY. 


‘Glory is like acircle in the water, 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself, 
YT ill by broad spreading it disperses to naught. 


A CAPTIVATING WOMAN. 


—— This is a creature. 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
‘Of all professors else; make proselytes 
Of who:she bid but follow. 


THE SILENCE OF INNOCENCE ELOQUENT. 


The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 
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FIRM RESOLUTION. 


What a poor instrument 
May do a noble deed! he brings me liberty. 
My resolution’s placed, and I have nothing 
Of wisdom in me: now from head to foot 
I am marble constant: now the fleeting moon 
No planet is of mine. 


INCONSTANCY IN MAN. 
Oh heavens! were man 
But constant, he were perfect; that one error 
Fills hm with faults. 


HOPE. 


Hope is a lover’s staff; walk hence with that, 
And manage it against despairing thoughts. 


BRAGGART. 


To whom? to thee? What art thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big? 
Thy words, | grant, are bigger; for 1 wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. 
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Chere’s nothing Truc but Meavew. j 
AS ARRANGED FOR THE SPANISH GUITAR, BY OTTO TORP. 


THE WORDS BY THOMAS MOORE. 
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no-thing true but Heaven, There’s no-thing true but ven, There’s 


















































‘Second Verse. Third Verse. 
And false the light on glory’s plume, Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
As fading hues of even; From wave to wave we're driven; 
And love, and hope, and beauty’s bloom, And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— Serve but to light the troubled way— 


There’s nothing bright but Heaven! There’s nothing calm but Heaven. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Hymeniat Hints.—Never let love attract 
you by along genealogy; it is always the con- 
comitant of a lank purse. They who have to 
support a long list of dead ancestry, are rarely 
able to support themselves. Where there is 
much pride there is much poverty. 











Tyranny.—I have ever thought the prohibition 
improving our rational nature, to be the worse 
species of tyranny that the insolence and per- 
verseness of mankind ever dared to exercise. 
This goes to all men in all situations, to whom 
education can be denied. 

What is a Gentleman?—“ By a gentleman, we 
mean not to draw a line that would be invidious 
between high and low, rank and subordination, 
riches and poverty: the distinction is in the sound. 
Whoever is open, loyal and true; whoever is of 
humane and affable demeanor ; whoever is honor- 
able in himself, and in his judgment of others, 
and requires no law but his word to fulfil an en- 
gagement: such a man is a gentleman.” 

Poor Michael Fullam, about sixty years since, 
fell dead at the door of the Dublin green room, 
a mement after leaving the stage from having 
been encored in the song of “ Je ne scai quoi,” in 
Dimond’s operatic farce of Brother and Sister. 
At his funeral, an old Irishwoman,as she saw the 
body deposited in the grave, said, “ Ah! poor 
Mic, you’ve got your prt ticket at last.” 

Philosophers tell us that the motion of the 
earth is equal to seventeen miles in a second; 
so that if a man doffs his bonnet to a friend, in 
the street, he goes seventeen miles bareheaded, 
without catching cold. Five weeks experience 
has induced certain people to doubt the assertion. 
They tell us also, that the earth is two million 
miles nearer the sun in winter than in summer. 
it may be true, but if so, it is ‘believed that the 
sun must be heated with oak and hickory in 
summer, and anthracite in the winter. 

AnrEcpoTe.—A worthy vender of crackers 
and molasses gingerbread, was once expatiating 
ma public assemblage, on the distress of the 
starving population of Ireland. ‘My hearers,”’ 
said he, “I have often heard that hunger could 
eat through astone wall, and I don’t doubt it, 
cmeey if one of my biscuits was on the other 

e. 


Soon after the institution of the Royal Society, 
King Charles II. sent a question for their dis- 
cussion, “What was the reason why a dead fish 
was so much heavier than a living one?” Many 
wise treatises were accordingly written by the 
members of this learned body, to point out the 
physical reason for this difference. At last, after 
the point had undergone a complete discussion, 
it occurred to them to try the fact, when they 
sdiscovered, to their no small mortification, that 
they were laughed at by the king, the living fish 
and the dead one being exactly the same weight. 
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Ona dispute between two officers on board a 
vessel whose crew were Irish and English sai- 
lors, one of them contended that the English 
could not answer a common question with half 
that adroitness which was natural to the Irish. 
A bet being proposed, it was agreed to try the 
point immediately; and an English seaman was 
asked, what he would take to go up aloft blind- 
fold in a hard gale: “I would take a month’s 
pay,” said the fellow. “And what would you 
take, Pat?” said one of the officers to an Irish- 
man. “By St. Patrick! (said he) I would take 
nothing but fast-hold.” 

ANECDOTE oF THE Earty Lire or Miss 
O’Neitit.—Lady Morgan afterwards related to 
me many interesting circumstances respecting 
the celebrated Miss O’Neill, whom, as you know, 
I regard as the greatest dramatic artist it has 
ever fallen to my lot to admire. She said that 
this extraordinary young woman, who, from the 
very commencement of her career, had given 
evidence of the highest genius, remained utterly 
neglected at the Dublin Theatre, where she per- 
formed for some years. She was at that time so 
poor, that when she returned home at night, 
after the greatest exertions, she found no other 
refreshment than a plate of potatoes, and a mis- 
erable bed, which she shared with three sisters. 
Lady M. once visited her, and found the poor 
girl mending her two pair of old stockings, which 
she was obhged to wash daily for her appearance 
on the stage. Lady M. now procured for her 
various articles of dress, and took upon herself, 
in some degree, the care of her toilet, which had 
been extremely neglected. She obtained more 
applause after this, though still but little. At 
this time one of the managers of the London 
Theatres accidenially came to Dublin, saw her, 
and had the good taste and judgment immedi- 
ately to engage her for the metropolis. Here 
she at once produced the most extraordinary 
sensation ; and from a poor unknown young ac- 
tress, rose, in one moment, to be the first star in 
the theatrical firmament of England. [Travels 
of a Foreign Prince. ] 

Let your dress be as cheap as may be without 
shabbiness ; think more about the color of your 
shirt than about the gloss or texture of your coat; 
be always as clean as your occupation will, with- 
out inconvenience, permit; but never, no, not 
for one moment, believe, that any human being, 
with sense in skull, will love or respect you on 
account of your fine or costly clothes. A great 
misfortune of the present day is, that every one 
is, in his ownestimate, raised above his real state 
of life; every one seems to think himself entitled, 
if not to title and great estate, at least to lve 
without work. 

As James II, when Duke of York, returned 
one morning from hunting, he found his brother 
Charles in Hyde Park without any attendants, 
at what was considered a perilous time. The 
duke expressed his ply at his majesty’s ven- 
turing alone in so public a place, at so danger- 
ous a period. “James (replied the monarch) 
take care of yourself, Iam safe. No man i 
England will kill me, to make you king.” 
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GampiinG.—Most of our readers have heard 

of the officer, who having lost all his money at 
lay, received assistance from a friend, on con- 

dition that he would never afterwards touch a 
card or a dice; but a few weeks after, he was 
found in au out-house drawing straws with a bro- 
ther Gambler for hundreds of pounds. 

The most singular species of gambling which 
we have ever witnessed, we believe to be pecu- 
liar to the blacks in Cuba. Many of these stout, 
hearty, good humored fellows daily collect about 
the quay in Havana, waiting for eraployment; 
and gambling for segars, for they are inveterate 
smokers, forms one of their most favorite amuse- 
ments. Two parties challenge each other, and 
each lays down in separate places, three or more 
segars, forming a figure resembling a triangle; 
they then withdraw a few paces, and eagerly 
watch their respective piles. The owner of the 
pile on whieha fly first alights, is entitled to the 
whole.—Ezeter News Letter. 

Dancer oF Beauty.—In the first attempt 
made by Mary Queen of Scots, to escape from 
imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, she disguis- 
ed herself as a laundress, with whom she had 
changed clothes, and when seated in the boat 
and putting off from the shore, she was discover- 
ed by lifting her hand to her head. The extreme 
beauty of her hand, with its whiteness, discover- 
ed her at once, and she was carried back to her 
chamber in bitterness and tears. 

Tue Lire or “A GENTLEMAN.”’—He gets 
up leisurely, breakfasts comfortably, reads the 
paper regularly, dresses fashionably, lounges 
fastidiously, eats a tart gravely, tattles insipidly, 
dines considerably, drinks superfluously, kills 
time indifferently, sups elegantly, goes to bed 
stupidly, lives uselessly !—Tvatler. 

The Rev. Rowland Hill, when at College, was 
remarkable for the vivacity of his manners, and 
humor of his observations. In a conversation 
on the powers of the letter H, where it was con- 
tended that it was noletter, but a simple aspira- 
tion or breathing, Rowland took the opposite 
side of the question, and insisted on its being, to 
all intents and purposes, a /etter; and concluded 
by observing that if it were not, it was a very 
serious thing to him,as it would occasion his 
being iJ all the days of his life. 

After the French Revolution, Lord Oxford 
was particularly delighted with the transmigra- 
tion of a royal tiger. A man who shewed wild 
beasts in Paris, had a tiger from Bengal, of the 
largest species, commonly called the royal tiger; 
but when royalty, and every thing royal, was 
abolished, he was afraid of a eharge of inci- 
vism; and instead of Tigre Royal, put on his 
sign board Tigre Nationale. 

A Fact.—Says his Master, who going from 
home with his teem, to Zack, (who ought to have 
been a Hibernian)—Why Zack! voudumbcamp, 
you have harnessed the near horse on the off side. 
Zack looked confused for a moment, but recol- 
lecting himself, replied, Well—they will be right 
when you come back though. 
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Although the following contains but three 
words, yet it comprises all that is required of 
mankind, save the practice of moral virtues, to 
ensure eternal happiness. It may be reada 

reat many different ways without altering the 
letters, by beginning at the letter R, in the mid- 

e. 


e 
eve 
evive 
evilive 
ewil&liwve 
evil&t& live 
evit&tnut&live 
evil&tnent&live 
evil&tnepent&live 
evil&tnepepent&live 
evil&tnepe Repent & live 
evil&tnepepent&live 
evil&tnepent & live 
evil&tnent& live 
evil&tnt&live 
evil& t&liwve 
evil &live 
evilive 
ev ive 
eve 
e 





A Scotchman, who was at mortal enmity with 
one of his neighbors, fell sick, and being given 
over, sent for his enemy that they might be re- 
conciled. ‘Oh,’ said he, when the man entered 
the room, ‘ I am very bad, very bad, indeed—do 
you think f shall dite!’ ‘I hope not,’ replied his 
visiter. ‘ Yes I shall—l know | shall die; sol 
sent for you to be friends, that f may not go out of 
the world at enmity with any one. Give me your 
hand.’ This token of reconciliation was t- 
ed; but when his visiter was about to take leave, 
the sick man cried out,‘ Stop!—If I should not 
die this time, all this goes for nothing. Mind 
now, it isto be just asit was before, if I don’t die.’ 

As an honest seaman, who had just come into 
port, was taking a stroll in the country, he saw 
a bull dashing furiously along the road, directly 
towards him, and according to the custom of the 
animal, when under full speéd, with his tail 
straight out behind him, “bull, ahoy,” roared 
Jack, making a speaking trumpet of his hand. 
* Ease off your spanker sheet there, you lubber- 
ly son of a cow, or you'll be a foul of me.” But 
the Bull paid no attentiomto the warning of Jack, 
and the next moment the tar was reeled in the 
dirt; “there dam your eyes,” said the enraged 
seaman, gathering himself up, “I told you, you 
would run a foul of me.” 

The most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious 
writer, and the most accomplished statesman, 
cannot effect somuclk as the mere presence of the 
man who tempers his wisdom and his vigour with 
humanity.—Lavater. 


Cicero was of low birth: and Metellus was 
the son ofa licentious woman. Metellus said to 
Cicero, “Dare you tell your father’s name?”’— 
Cicero replied, “Can your mother tell yours!” 
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CROSS PURPOSES, 


‘Child!’ said the bard, ‘dost thou wander now 
To gather fresh flowers for thy sunny brow? 
Or twin’st thou a garland pure and fair 
To fix in thy sleeping brother's hair? 
‘That when he awakes he may smile to see 
The nodding roses all pluck’d by the: 

Tell me, thou child!” 
‘No,’ said the child, in accents clear, 
‘Il comes jist now wi’ ma feyther’s beer!” 


*Thy father’s bier? Has he left thee, child, 
To the world’s cold blasts and its tempests wild? 
Has he left thee beside a deserted hearth, 
With no one to guard thee on all the earth? 
Has he sunk in his pride ’neath the hand of fate, 
And left thee, thou lone one, desolate? 
; __. Tell me, thou child? 
‘No!’ said the child with that sunny brow, 
‘He’s been all the mornin’ arter the plough!” 


*Hear’st thou the breezes from yonder hill, 
As they speak with loud voices subdued and still, 
Telling, as onward in perfume they sweep, 
Of the hidden flow’rs in the valleys which sleep; 
Hear’st thou their voices at even tide, 
As thou sinkest to sleep by the river’s side? 
Tell me, thou child!” 
‘No,’ said the child, ‘I ne’er hear them speak, 
But I hear them blowin’ most nights in the week.’ 





Zeuxis entered into a contest of art with Parrhasius. The 
former painted grapes so truly, that birds came and pecked 
at them. ‘The latter delineated a cloth so exactly, that 
Zeuxis coming in said, * Take away the cloth, that we may 
see this plece:’? and finding hie e*ro~, said. “ Parrhasius, 
thou hast conquered. I deceived but birds; thou an artist.” 





BLACK WORK. 

A certain Colonel, old, and poor, and lame, 
And therefore somewhat choleric and fervent, 
Had advertised for a man-servant; 

And was employ’d in writing, when there came 
Into his room a spruce and dandy footman, 
Who scorn’d to be a shoe and boot-man, 

And therefore ask’d, as he drew near, 

“Pray, Sir, who does the black-work here?” 
“That, Sir, I do nryself,” the Colonel said, 
And threw his inkstand at the fellow’s head! 





Fondness for children, denotes not only a kind heart, 
but a guileless one. A knave always detests children-- 
their innocent looks and open brow, speak daggers to his 
heart. He sees his own villany reflected from their coun- 
tenances as it were from a mirror. Always mark that man 
or woman who avoids children. The great and good have 
always been remarkable for their fondness of children. 
Agesilus, King of Sparta, was the most generous of Mon- 
archs, and the most tender of fathers. Diverting himself 
one day with riding on a stick with his children, and being 
surprised by a frend in the action, he desired him not to 
mention it till he was a father. Henry the [V. of France, 
taught his children to call him papa, or father, and not sire, 
(the new fashion introduced by Catharine de Medicis.) 
One day, going on all fours, with the Dauphin on his back, 
an Ambassador suddenly entered, when Henry, looking 
up, Monsieur PAmbassador, have you any children? ‘ Yes, 
sire, replied he. ‘ Very well; then I will finish my race 
round the chamber.’ 





EPITAPH 
ON A VERY OLD DOG THAT WAS DROWNED: 
Oh! what is dog below the sun? 
His life is short, and soon is run. 
Carlo Smith, and aged Hound, 
Liv’d out his life, and then was drowned ; 
‘This to his memory 1’!] now impart, 
He serv’d his Master, with all his heart ; 
He liv’d a life of meek submission, 
Full fourteen years of close subjection ; 
Then gray in service, sunk to rest— 
A wat’try grave, poor Carlo blest. 





SENTIMENT. 


PARODY ON “OH NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER.” 
From the Comic Offering. 
Oh no, I never mention’d it, 
I never said a word; 
But lent my friend my five pound note, 
Of which—l’ve never heard! 
He said he merely borrowed it 
To pay another debt— 
And since I’ve never mentioned it, 
He thinks that I forget! 


When’er we ride, J pays the "pike; 
Fscttles every treat: _ 

He rides my cob—he drives my cab— 
But cuts me when we meet! 

~~ new umbrell’ I lent him, too, 

ne night "twas very wet; 

Though he forgets it ne’er came back, 

Ah me—J don’t forget! 


To Sally Sims, my own true love, 
Few visits can | pay: 

But think how kind my friend behaves, 
He calls on her each day! : 

By him I’ve sent rich pear!s and rings, 
With fruit and flowers a lot: 

The fraat and flowers came safe to hand, 
The rest—my friend forgot ! 


Sometimes I treats Miss to the play, 
And, what I can’t abide, 

Is when J just sit down by her, 

y friend’s at t’other side! 

Such whisp’ring and such guizzing, too, 
They keeps, to make me fret ;— 

I know ’tis only “ make believe,” 
But still—I can’t forget. 


“A friend in need’s a friend indeed ;” 
This J have found quite true; 

For mine is such a needy friend, 
He sticks to me like glue! 

We're like, they an Tp oft have I 
Been taken for—his debts: 

He makes so free with me and mie. 
Himself he quite—forgets! 





Very Diminetive.—A man had just witnessed an act of 
exceeding meanness, and thus gave way to his feelings: 
“Ten thousand such souls as these, he said, might live in 
the shell of a tobacco seed, and have rooms to let.” 
(The above is almost equal to Dr. Caustic, in his peem, 
speaking of a man who he considered very mean ; in res- 
pect to his soul, if such it may be called, he says-- 

“* An hundred thousand such might lie 

Wedged in a cambric needle’s eye.” 
His soul must have been monstrous small /} 





A WAY TO MAKE POETRY. 


A certain famous poetaster, 
Than whom but few could rhyme it faster, 
Was, by a wag with sober face, 
Accosted thus, with seeming grace: 
“Kind sir, pray whence is your ability 
“For making verse with such facility?” 
The poet answered, “Sir, did you but know it, 
“Tis no great knack to be a poet. 
“First I select, for I can tell, 
“Such words in pairs as jingle well, 
‘Then down along the nght hand border, 
“Arrange them, sir, in martial order, 
“These you must know are my front guard, 


“ %Gainst those who criticise a bard 


° 


“And then to fill the blank, I measure out 

ly lines some five good feet, or thereabout, 
“Then find those words that best will match, 
“And stuff them in to fill the batch. 
“When this is done, my lines ’gin to flow, 
“From right to left, from top to toe.” 





EPIGRAM. _ 
Joe hates a hypocrite: it shows 





Sel f-love is not a fault of Joe’s, 
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